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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TEACHER CERTIFICATION AND 
EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN: A STUDY OF THEIR 
EFFECTS ON BEGINNING TEACHERS 


Lots Gapp NEMEC 
University of Wisconsin 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 


INTRODUCTION 


Questions regarding teacher certification in 
Wisconsin, have grown more numerous and 
ing each year. Present practices are 
commended and condemned by teachers, 
supervisors, administrators and teacher-train- 
ing institutions. In any case there is some 
misunderstanding and some apprehension re- 
garding the recommendations which are neces- 
sary for licensing beginning teachers. While 
some teachers are worried about the outcome 
of their probationary period of teaching, the 
state records show that many do not know 
there is such a thing as “being on probation” 
or even that they have to be certified, until 
they get into difficulty about it. 

Certification and teacher-education cannot 
be studied by isolating one from the other 
inasmuch as the teacher-education institutions 
which give pre-service education must recom- 
mend their graduates for their first license to 
teach; and the principals, supervisors and 
superintendents, who continue—or shov'd 
continue—with an in-service education pro- 
gram must recommend the beginning teachers 
for succeeding licenses and certificates. 

The significance of the problems involved 
in this relationship between certification and 
teacher-education, and their effects on teach- 
ing personnel — both professionally and as 
ag beings—have prompted this investiga- 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Accordingly the main purpose of this study 
is to derive recommendations for the improve- 
ment of teacher certification and education in 
Wisconsin from an examination, analysis and 


study of the state records of teachers who 
have had difficulty with certification. 

There is a real challenge for professional 
people in a study of this sort, since difficulty 
with certification, and all its attendant prob- 
lems, can gravely affect a teachers’ morale 
and therefore his entire social and profes- 
sional life. Whatever affects a teacher’s work 
and personality is bound to have consequences 
for the child in his care; accordingly anything 
which can be done to improve the legal and 
professional services to teachers has a more 
far-reaching effect upon the educationai pro- 
gram. 

Teachers who have difficulty with certifica- 
tion, as defined in this study, fail to receive a 
state certificate at the end of the usual pro- 
bationary period of two years, because one or 
more supervisory officials report unfavorably 
to the state superintendent regarding them. 
It is felt that an intensive study of the records 
of such teachers can assist in pointing out 
some of the relationships of and some of the 
deficiencies in the teacher-education and cer- 
tification programs, and become the basis for 
recommendations for improvement. 

Answers to the following questions will be 
sought: 

1. What are the sources, causes, and results 
of the failure of some teachers to have certi- 
ficates granted to them at the end of the usual 
probationary period? 

a. What are some of the problems these 
beginning teachers have, according to 
the records on file in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction? 

. Can any of the causes of these difficul- 
ties be traced to the pre-service educa- 
tion programs in our normals, colleges, 
or universities? 


Io! 
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. Are the criteria used to evaluate the 
work of these teachers, or the interpre- 
tation of the criteria by the people 
“rating” them, any source or cause of 
their failure? That is, is the in-service 
education program in any way respon- 
sible? 

. Could any of the sources of the difficul- 
ties lie in the communities to which 
these candidates go for their first years 
of teaching? 

e. Are all of these teachers really failures? 
. What are the apparent results of the 
- temporary or permanent failure of these 

teachers to qualify for a certificate? Are 
there any intangible results which may 
be as important, even though they can- 
not be handled statistically? 


2. What are the effects of present methods 
of certification in Wisconsin, in its legal and 
administrative aspects, upon teacher educa- 
tion and the teachers themselves? 

3. What are the implications of these ques- 
tions and their answers for the improvement 
of certification and teacher education in Wis- 
consin? 


ASSUMPTIONS AND HYPOTHESIS 


Some assumptions on which this study is 
based, are: 

(1) That some sort of legal certification of 
teachers is necessary, and that a probationary 
period is desirable. 

(2) That teacher education is a continuous 
process which is only begun in college and 
which needs to be extended through many if 
not all the years of teaching. 

(3) That the records from the files of the 
State Department of Public Instruction which 
are used as a basis of the study are reliable 
and bear directly on the problem in hand. 
It is mot maintained that all the evidence is 
objective, for the ratings and recommenda- 
tions which made these teachers “cases” are 
based on subjective evaluations. This subjec- 
tive evidence, however, will be dealt with as 
objectively as possible. After all, what hap- 
pens to these teachers is just as real as though 
the evidence were objective. 

The hypothesis here advanced is that a 
study of the records of teachers who fail to 
receive their certificates at the end of the two 
year probationary period, will give some bases 
from which to derive conclusions and recom- 
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mendations for the improvement of the sery. 
ices of college faculties, supervisory officials 
and the certification department, to beginnin, 
teachers. 


BACKGROUND AND LIMITATIONS or 
THE STUDY 


Before 1936, teachers in Wisconsin could 
obtain an unlimited or “life” certificate after 
graduation from a two-year teachers college 
course and two years of successful teaching 
while holding two one-year licenses. Teachers 
graduating from a one-year course offered by 
a teachers college or a county normal, could 
be certified by a county or city superintend- 
ent, although these certificates were good only 
in the local community where issued. 

In 1936, the state superintendent, who had 
the legal authority to do so, ruled that in the 
future no life or unlimited certificates would 
be granted until a four year course was com- 
pleted. It was in this year that the five-year 
non-renewable certificate took effect. This 
latter certificate is issued to people who grad- 
uate from a two or three-year course and who 
have taught two years successfully on two 
one-year licenses. 

Since 1939, when the law was passed which 
put all certification of teachers in the hands 
of the state superintendent, every teacher- 
candidate must receive a one-year license 
from the state department upon recommenda- 
tion of a teacher-training institution. If this 
candidate is successful during the first year 
of teaching (that is, if he is recommended by 
his principal, supervisor, or superintendent) 
he is issued a second one-year license. If, at 
the end of his second year of teaching, he is 
again recommended by his school officials, he 
is granted a certificate by the state superin- 
tendent. This certificate is (1) a non-renew- 
able certificate, good for only 5 years, if the 
candidate has completed a two or three year 
course at college; or (2) a life; or unlimited 
certificate, if he has completed a four year 
college course and thus earned a bachelor’s 
degree. The two years of teaching before the 
issuance of a certificate constitute the “pro- 
bationary period,” and most teachers qualify 
for a certificate at the end of it. 

The Thirty First Biennial Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Wisconsin (July 1942 to June 30, 
1944) has this to say regarding “Teacher 
Training and Certification” (pages 25-26): 
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“Under Section 14.57 (22) the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
wered to license and certificate teach- 

ers. Section 14.57 (22) reads as follows: 

“‘He shall license all teachers of the 
public schools of the state, and make rules 
and regulations and prescribe standards of 
attainment for the examination, licensing 
and certification of teachers.’ 

“There is no other certificating authority. 
Since July 1, 1939 licenses and certificates 
have been based upon diplomas granted by 
approved institutions at graduation. No 
general or blanket teaching licenses or cer- 
tificates are issued. All licenses and certifi- 
cates are based upon and determined by 
these specific types of preparation:—rural 
elementary schools; village and city ele- 
mentary schools; secondary schools, and 
for the special fields. 

“Rural teachers are recruited from the 
rural departments of the nine state teach- 
ers colleges and twenty-two county normal 
schools. Courses are two years in length 
and in the main are uniform, Graduates re- 
ceive licenses and non-renewable certificates 
limited to a total of seven years and to this 
type of school. Additional preparation is 
required before an extension of time is 
granted. 

“Practically all of the elementary teach- 
ers for village and city schools are grad- 
uates of three and four year courses in the 
state teachers colleges. For the three year 
course the license and certificate are lim- 
ited by practically the same rules which 
apply to graduates from the two year rural 
course. Four year graduates receive a 
bachelor’s degree from the teachers colleges 
and are granted life certificates after two 
years of successful teaching experience. 
Said certificates are valid only in elemen- 
tary schools. 

“To teach in high school, graduation 
from an accredited four years college or 
university course is required, with one aca- 
demic major and two minors totalling 54 
semester hours or two majors of twenty- 
four hours each. In addition they must 
have had eighteen hours of professional 
subjects, including practice teaching. Qual- 
ified graduates receive licenses limited to 
their fields of preparation. The University 
of Wisconsin, nine state teachers colleges, 
and thirteen private colleges in Wisconsin 
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constitute the accredited list for high school 
teachers of academic subjects. Stout Insti- 
tute is recognized for training teachers of 
home economics and industrial arts.” 


This brief summary of the modern history 
of teacher certification in Wisconsin points 
out some of the significant relationships be- 
tween certification and teacher education, and 
explains some of the limitations of the study. 

It explains, for one thing, the limitations in 
time. The year 1936 has been chosen for the 
first grouping because that is the year that the 
requirements for a life certificate were first 
raised to a four year college course, and the 
five-year non-renewable certificate was first 
issued. Any of the cases under consideration 
in this study who had licenses or certificates 
issued before that date are included in the 
“1936 and before” column in Table I. An- 
other reason for choosing this time scope is 
that it includes the period of time in which 
records of the state certification office are kept 
in the “active files”. 


Another limitation should be pointed out 
here, although it will be dealt with again in 
the next chapter. The records examined 
showed that many teachers had difficulties, 
not only in their probationary period, but 
later, and sometimes after a life certificate 
had been granted. In fact, some failed for 
professional or personal reasons after appar- 
ently having no difficulties, or only minor 
ones, during the regular probationary period. 
These failures had nothing to do with certi- 
fication requirements, however. Some other 
teachers, who did have trouble with certifica- 
tion, failed to accjuire either a five year non- 
renewable or an unlimited certificate, because 
of some legal or technical difficulty, and not 
for any professional or personal reasons. 
When the “ruling’ on life certificates was 
changed in 1936, and the law was changed in 
1939, many teachers had trouble with license 
and certification requirements during the 
transition period. Cases of these kinds are not 
considered in this study. 

Also excluded from consideration are 
teachers who, the records show, were marked 
below average and still received their certifi- 
cates; reasons for this—such as a strong pro- 
test—were included in some records; in other 
cases no reasons are given. To be a “case” for 
this study, then, a teacher’s record had to 
show first, that he was marked below average 
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TABLE I 


NUMBERS OF CANDIDATES WHOSE LICENSES WERE ISSUED OR CONTINUED AND WHOSE Certiri. 
CATES WERE ISSUED OR DENIED IN THE TEN YEAR TIME SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


1937 19388 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Total 


Issue of 7" License.. 172 26 8628 42 23 38 86.28 13 0 0 265 
— 1 16 15 24 30 «47 48 265 

13 23 12 41 16 30 20 =—s«178 
: 3 1 8 18 15 1 38 


1936 
Date of: and 
before 


1 
0 0 0 0 8 34 il 49 


License Continuation __ 


on his reference blanks after he had applied 
either for another license or a certificate; and 
second, that he had been denied this license 
or certificate by the state department. 

Lastly, the first part of this paper is limited 
to a description, tabulation and analysis of 
the data. No justification is offered for any 
particular practice or requirements. If the 
evidence seems to warrant it, recommenda- 
tions for maintaining, correcting, or changing 
any procedures or requirements will be made 
in due course. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROCEDURES AND 
SELECTED CASES 


First of all, the cooperation of the State 
Superintendent and the Certification clerk in 
the Department of Public Instruction was 
sought and obtained. They generously granted 
full and free use of the records in the active 
files of the certification division. These active 
files contained the records of teachers who 
have applied for their first or second license, 
or one of the two types of certicates, in 
approximately the past ten years. 

In all, 6,136 records, contained in 22 files, 
were carefully examined. As each record was 
lifted from the file, the reference or recom- 
mendation blanks were scanned first.* If 
marks were noted in the “below average” 
column, the record was next checked for the 
carbon copy of a letter from the state super- 
intendent, saying that the candidate’s request 
for a certificate was being denied. If such a 
letter was found, the record was removed 
from the file so that all data could be copied 
and tabulated. 

Every such letter which accompanied these 
records, was worded almost exactly like the 


ft pts wheats Wak & indus 2 Ge coped, of 
original thesis on file, Library, University of Wisconsin. 


one quoted below, and was stamped with the 
signature of the state superintendent: 


“T am enclosing another one-year license, 
which will permit you to teach in Wisconsin 
schools for another year. The records on 
file in this office do not warrant the issu- 
ance of a certificate to you at this time. 
You are marked below average in ‘Ability 
to Instruct’, ‘Ability to Control’ and ‘Co- 
operation’. Unless you improve consider- 
ably during the next year, I cannot issue 
you another license or a certificate. I trust 
you will make better progress during the 
coming year.” 


Two hundred sixty-five cases were found, 
each meeting the above requirements. Note 
that this is not a sample of the deviants—it 
is all of them. In other words, every record 
in the active files was examined and all cases 
having this type of difficulty to date with cer- 
tification were selected for study. Therefore, 
no problem of sampling is involved. While 
this number is small, and only approximately 
4%% of the total ‘of 6,136 records in the 
active files, several points should be consid- 
ered. 


(1) In the first place these are supposedly 
selected people. The colleges and normals 
which graduated them recommended them as 
being ready and able to teach. 

(2) Only one of the 265 cases was denied 
any further license after the first year of 
teaching. 264 teachers did not become 
“cases” until after their second year of ex- 
perience. The 6,136 records include those of 
all teachers in the state who were just finish- 
ing their first and second years of teaching 
in the spring of 1945 when the tabulation was 
being completed. Therefore, the 414 percent- 
age is not really a limited figure, for it might 
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easily be that some of the rest of the 5,871 
teachers could have become “cases” a few 
weeks or months after this study was com- 
pleted. 

(3) The type of difficulty here being 
studied is not the only type of difficulty, 
trouble or failure that teachers have. There- 
fore, we can not, by any manner of means, 
say that only 442% of some six thousand 
teachers failed, temporarily or permanently, 
and that this is too small a percentage to have 
any significance. 

After these 265 cases were taken from the 
files, all possible information regarding them 
was tabulated on large sheets. Each case was 
given a number and his record was made as 
complete as possible. Valuable information 
about his background was obtained from the 
application blank on which the candidate 
applied for his certificate.* 

From the large data sheets, the information 
was transferred to work tables, so that all 
possible comparisons and differences could be 
noted. Frequently some columns or rows of 
the work tables were combined in order to 
treat them statistically. Appropriate statistical 
treatment was then applied in order to test 
for significant differences, correlations, and 
other values. Finally, interpretations, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations were derived 
from the examination and analysis of the data 
and their treatment. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE 
SELECTED CASES 


It has already been pointed out that a can- 
didate was not accepted as a “case” unless 
the record showed first, that he was marked 
below average on the recommendation blanks: 
second, that a letter had been written to him 
from the state department, telling him either 
that he was being denied another one-year 
license, or that he was being denied a certi- 
ficate. Actually, only one of the 265 cases was 
denied a second one-year license; all others 
were given a second license and at least an- 
other year in which to “make good”, even 
though their ratings were below average after 
the first year of teaching. 

This might be called, in one sense, a study 
of failures, for all of these people except one 
failed in obtaining their certificates at the end 
of the ordinary probation period of two 


_ "See appendix for a sam of Oh giate fem, ale- 
inal thesis on file, Library, ass of Wisconsin. 
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years.! However, the majority of them (178 
of the 265) were finally granted a certificate 
after an extended probationary period of from 
one to five years; that is they acquired a cer- 
tificate after teaching from three to seven 
years instead of the usual two. 

Therefore, all of these people are not ulti- 
mately failures as far as certification is con- 
cerned. Instead, some of them are ultimately 
successes, not only in acquiring a certificate 
but in actual professional achievement. For 
it is known that a few of the cases that were 
at first denied, and then granted a certificate, 
have later become outstanding successes in 
the field of education.” 

We cannot then, actually call this a study 
of failing teachers, because so far only 38 of 
the 265 have actually failed and been denied 
any legal right to teach in Wisconsin. There- 
fore, this is really a study of those teachers 
who had or are having difficulty with certifi- 
cation and who were denied a certificate at 
least once by the state superintendent, be- 
cause they were marked below average by 
supervisory and administrative officials. This 
is the one factor that has been held constant 
in this study, and is the only factor common 
to each and every case. 

The data for the figures just mentioned are 
tabulated in Table II, which shows the num- 
ber of licenses granted before certification was 
either (1) achieved or (2) definitely denied, 
and the number of licenses issued up to the 
present time to those candidates whose cer- 
tificates are (3) still pending. Except for the 
few cases explained in the footnote to Table 
2a,* the number of licenses issued is identical 
to the number of years of teaching experience. 

After assembling and tabulating the data 
for all the teachers, these significant facts and 
figures appeared: 

Of the 265 cases, 191, or 72.08% were 
women; 74, or 27.92 % were men. There were 
145 elementary teachers, consisting of 124 
women and 21 men; and 120 high school 
teachers, consisting of 67 women and 53 men. 
Even though the one factor held constant— 
that of having had at some time a license or 


2 This one exception has already been explained. He is the 
one case denied any other license after only one year of 
teaching. All other cases were allowed to complete at least 
the usual probationary period. 

* For instance, Case No. 128 was granted a certificate after 
five years, and later received his Ph.D. degree and an in- 


structorship in a large University. Other case studies are being 
prepared as a follow-up study of this thesis. 

* All men Tables, identified 
are pate *y' by 
Library, University of 


by letters (vis. 2a) 
in the —— in the original thesis on file, 


isconsin. 
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TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF LICENSES GRANTED WITH STATUS OF CANDIDATE 


Number of Licenses 


8 4 5 6 7 8 


41 14 3 4 0 
1 2 t= 
6 8 3 


Ten Sten were granted a certificate had two licenses, 106 had three licenses, etc. 


Chi-square =7 
= 7 significant at the 5% level. 


a certificate denied—the candidates grouped 
themselves into three classifications: that of 
eventually having (1) a certificate granted, or 
(2) a certificate denied, or of having (3) a 
certificate still pending (as of June, 1945). 
These three divisions are referred to as 
“status classifications”, or simply “classifica- 
tion of candidates”, and these terms refer to 
the professional status of a teacher as far as 
certification is concerned. (See Table III.) 


Of these candidates 207 were graduated 
from the nine Wisconsin teachers colleges and 
Stout Institute, 32 from 19 of the county 
normals, 16 from the University of Wisconsin, 
and 10 from other colleges in this and other 
states. They went to teach during their pro- 
bationary period in 497 different Wisconsin 
communities, ranging in size from open coun- 
try to cities of over 10,000 population. But 
the majority of the communities, 439 of them, 
were rural as defined by the United States 
Census reports; that is they ranged in size 
from open country to towns of 2,500. 

Much additional pertinent data regarding 
the cases selected for this study will be tabu- 
lated and discussed in the next chapter. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


It seems advisable at this point to insert 
definitions of some of the terms and concepts 
as they are used in this study. Any terms not 
included in this section are defined and clar- 
ified when they are first introduced. 


1. Probationary period—The first two 
years of teaching after being graduated from 
a recognized teachers’ course given by a 
normal school or college, or after being ad- 
mitted from another state. Two temporary 
licenses are granted, one each year, to the 
“probationers”, unless supervisory officials 
recommend otherwise. This probationary 
period may be extended if a teacher has failed 


to “make good” during that time; or a person 
may be definitely disqualified for teaching in 
Wisconsin at the end of this two year period. 


2. Supervisory officials —Anyone acting in 
a supervisory capacity who visits a teacher 
and who, for this study, evaluates or rates the 
candidate. Those officials who acted in this 
capacity for the cases in this study inchide 
county and city superintendents, county, city, 
and state supervisors, and principals of 
schools. 


3. Candidate—A teacher on probation 
who is a candidate for a state certificate to 
teach. 


4. Criteria—Those aspects or character- 
istics or “qualities” of teaching which are 
used as the bases for the evaluation and the 
rating of the candidates in this study. These 
criteria have been selected by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and are listed 
on its recommendation blanks. The oral ex- 
planation*® given state supervisors for the use 
of these criteria are: 


1. Ability to instruct pupils. This includes 
the entire “teaching act” and its results, 
as far as they can be ascertained. 


. Ability to control pupils. This means 
not only “discipline” but control and 
management of the physical plant, mate- 
rials, the room situation and so on. 

. Knowledge of subject matter. (No ex- 
planation is given. The inference is that 
it means “Does the teacher know the 
subject matter that he teaches?”) 


. Professional interest and growth. This is 
determined by attendance at summer 
schools, institutes, and other professional 
meetings, keeping well read and in- 


* Note that no is printed on the reference blank 
or sent to any of t her pease whe a0 the rating. 
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formed on professional matters, and 
keeping “up to date” on procedures and 
techniques. 

5. Cooperation. This merely means, “Does 
the teacher work well and generally ‘get 
along’ well, with other people?” 


5. Jurisdiction —The legal sphere of con- 
trol and authority under which a school oper- 
ates. The cases in this study all taught under 
the legal jurisdiction of one of two types of 


superintendents: 

a. A county superintendent, who has 
authority over all schools in open coun- 
try, towns, or suburbs which are not in- 
cluded in the district boundaries of a 
municipality; or 

b. A city superintendent, who has author- 
ity over all schools within his municipal 
boundaries. 

6. Status (of a candidate or teacher). 


a. Certification status refers to the status 
of a candidate’s certificate at the time 
of the study. His certificate has either 
been (1) granted, or (2) denied, or (3) 
is still pending. This grouping of certifi- 
cation status is also referred to as “‘clas- 
sification of candidate.” 


b. Professional status has to do with one’s 
professional reputation, as a teacher and 
professional worker. One’s professional 
status can be effected by ones’ certifica- 
tion status, and vice versa. 


7. Ultimate success (of a candidate) —If a 
teacher, after one or more additional years of 
probation, finally is granted a certificate, he 
is considered an “ultimate success” as far as 
certification is concerned, and is put in the 
“certificate granted” classification. 

8. Ultimate failure (of a candidate).—If a 
teacher is definitely denied either another one 
year license or a certificate (which means he 
can no longer teach in Wisconsin ) he is con- 
sidered an “ultimate failure” and is put in the 
“certificate denied” classification. 

9. Open-county schools—Not only one- 
teacher rural schools, but those of two or 
more teachers which are situated outside of 
towns or villages. 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION AND EDUCATION 


CHAPTER II 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 
OF THE DATA 


OVERVIEW OF THE CHAPTER 


While seeking answers to the questions 
which are pertinent to this study, and which 
are raised and discussed in this chapter, 
many interesting facts came to light regard- 
ing the teachers whose records are being ex- 
amined. These findings seemed to group 
themselves about four factors which are in- 
volved in the professional life of the candi- 
dates, namely: (1) The legal aspects of certi- 
fication, jurisdiction, and training; (2) the 
institutions in which these teachers were 
trained; (3) the criteria used for evaluation 
and recommendation purposes, and the people 
who used these criteria;* and, (4) the situa- 
tions or the communities in which these can- 
didates spent their probationary period. 

These four factors must be seen in relation 
to each other; any one can be overemphasized 
if treated alone. There is a great deal of over- 
lapping and interrelatedness in the data on 
each factor, and this must be remembered 
when reviewing any analysis and interpreta- 
tion. The clusters of inferences which are de- 
rived from an analysis of these data, and 
which seem to group themselves about the 
four factors just mentioned, are treated in 
this way only for purposes of organization, 
clarification, and convenience, and not be- 
cause they are in any way isolated from each 
other. 

1. The legal aspects.—a. Licenses, certifi- 
cates, and status of certification—-How many 
one-year state licenses are issued to these 
teachers who are having difficulty, before they 
are granted or definitely denied an unlimited 
certificate? How many such licenses have 
been issued to the current “pending” cases? 
In other words, how many chances do these 
candidates have, if they fail to receive a cer- 
tificate at the end of two years? Does the 
number of licenses granted seem to make any 
difference with a candidate’s chances of get- 
ting a certificate? 

As has been previously explained, licenses 
are granted on a year to year basis; an un- 
limited or a five year non-renewable certifi- 
cate in Wisconsin is granted when and if a 


“This factor is also called the factor of “raters and rating 
criteria’, for as a matter of fact; it that most of 
the officials did oa “tate”, rather than evaluate, the 
work of the teachers and used the criteria in that manner. 
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candidate has held two one-year licenses and 
has taught successfully for the concurrent 
years. A second license may be denied at the 
end of the second year, or subsequent years, 
of teaching. 

An analysis of the data shows that the 
number of licenses held by these candidates 
did make a difference in their being granted 
a certificate; if one held from one to three 
licenses he was apt to be denied, and if he 
held from four to nine licenses he was apt to 
be granted a certificate. 

In order to treat the data in Table 2 sta- 
tistically, the columns were combined for 
“number of licenses granted”, leaving the two 
columns of 1-3 and 4-9. (Table 2a)* Actu- 
ally, only three of these candidates have been 
given 9 licenses, or nine years in which to 
“make good”. One teacher was finally denied 
further licensing after nine chances (years) ; 
two teachers are in the “pending” classifica- 
tion, that is, they are now holding their ninth 
one-year license. 

Four of those who had a certificate finally 
granted held seven licenses previously; three 
had six licenses, fourteen had five, and forty- 
one were certified after having four licenses. 
One hundred and six candidates were granted 
certificates after holding three licenses; that 
is, 106 of the 265 cases, or 40%, made good, 
as far as certification is concerned, in the 
third year of probation. (This is 59% of the 
178 candidates who have been granted certi- 
ficates.) Twenty-two candidates were denied 
certificates and further licensing at the end of 
three years of experience; that is, after ex- 
tending the usual probationary period one 
more year. (This is 57.89% of the 38 cases 
who have been denied certificates.) 

Does it make any difference to the future 
success or failure of these candidates whether 
they have already had from one to three or 
from four to nine licenses? Using the Chi- 
Square formula as a test, we find that a real 
difference does exist between the classification 
of candidates (whether certificates have been 
granted, denied, or pending) and the number 
of licenses held. The Chi-Square is 7.77 for 
Table II, and this is significant at the 57% 
level. That is, in all probability the chances 
are 95 to roo that the number of one-year 
licenses held by a candidate who is having 
difficulty is a significant factor and is not due 
to chance alone. 

of He laznte: te cxtghasl Gaasie en Me, Library, Univeisity 
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When those candidates who were finally 
successful in having a certificate granted are 
compared with those whose licenses are stil] 
pending, we find no significant difference be. 
tween them. Any difference between these 
groups and number of licenses is due to 
chance. When, however, the classification of 
“granteds” are compared with the “denieds”, 
and the “denieds” are compared with the 
“pendings”, we find that there is a significant 
difference when the Chi-Square is used as a 
test. That is, any difference existing between 
these groups and the number of licenses held 
by them will be, 95 times out of 100, a real 
difference and one not due to chance. 

Applying the Q* to each of the four-fold 
tables mentioned above, we find that the 
value of Q is +.56 when the “granteds” and 
the “denieds” are compared with number of 
licenses granted. This shows that there is a 
positive relationship between having 1, 2 or 3 
licenses and having a certificate denied. That 
is, a candidate will probably be denied a cer- 
tificate if he has from one to three licenses; 
at least, for these cases, there is more of a 
chance that they will be denied. From this we 
might also imply that if a candidate persisted 
and received a fourth, fifth or even ninth 
license, he will, probably, eventually be 
granted his certificate. (Tables 2b, 2c, 2d.)* 

A common sense explanation of this seems 
to be that those candidates who were consid- 
ered “hopeless cases”, by the raters were de- 
nied further licenses or certificates at the end 
of the second or third year; and that those 
who were granted four or more licenses were 
given “the benefit of the doubt” and further 
opportunities to make good. 

It has been explained that candidates have 
been classified into groups according to their 
certification status; that is, these cases fell 
into three categories; those who have had 
their (1) certificates granted, those who have 
had their (2) certificates denied, and those 
who have (3) certificates pending. Is there 
any difference between the men and the 
women in the elementary and high school 
fields when compared on the basis of this cer- 
tification status? The data concerning this 
question were brought together in Table II 
and the Chi-Square formula was applied as a 


or coefficient of ——>>- The oe 2a 
real a the x has been previous! ificant Yee 
the fourfold table, thus there is no py F wy computing the 
standard error of the Q. 

* Appendix, original thesis on file, Library, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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III 


COMPARISON OF WOMEN AND MEN IN ELEMENTARY AND HiGH ScHoo. Fietps WHO HAVE 


CERTIFICATES GRANTED, 
ae, OO 
% No % 
67 80 65 
14 20 16 
19 24 19 


Classification 


of candidates Men 


% 
79 
11 
10 


No. 


High School 


DENIED OR G 


Totals 
Men Women Total 
No. % No &% No. 
56 76 122 64 
12 


9 29 15 
12 


Women 
No. % 


42 63 
9 13 
16 24 


178 
38 
49 





100 124 100 100 


Chi-square = 5.55. 
This is not significant at the 5% level. 


test. The value of 5.55 is not significant, 
therefore we must conclude that there is no 
significant difference between elementary and 
high school teachers, subclassified as men and 
women when compared with certification 
status. As long as there is no difference in the 
table as a whole, there is no difference in any 
segment of it, so that the statement just made 
also means that there is no significant differ- 
ence between men and women as far as hav- 
ing a certificate granted, denied or pending is 
concerned. 

It is just as important to know that there 
is no difference as it is to know that there is 
a difference. Knowing, then, that it makes no 
difference in one’s chances of getting a certifi- 
cate if one is either a man or a woman in the 
elementary or high school field, we must con- 
clude that it is some factor or factors other 
than sex in relationship to field of service, 
which makes the difference in being denied or 
granted a certificate. 

b. Jurisdiction of schools—Did these teach- 
ers having difficulty with certification spend 
their probationary period in schools under 
city or county jurisdiction and supervision? 
In what proportion did they go to either 
place? 


Did it make any difference with the 
chances these candidates had for ultimate suc- 
cess, if they were to teach in a school or 
schools that were under the jurisdiction of a 
county or a city superintendent, or if they 
spent the probationary period under doth 
types of systems? 

It was found that there were real differ- 
ences, and that the candidates had a better 


*The Chi-square formula has been used Gssteut this 
study as a test of significant difference. The 5 o> lw | has 
tess chose oo 0 tase fer doterutioing dhgaiieanes 


9 40 21 
100 


74 100 265 


67 100 


chance for success if they stayed under the 
jurisdiction of either county or city jurisdic- 
tion and mot under both. 

A tabulation of the data shows that 211 or 
79.62% of these 265 failures have been in 
county systems, 29 or 10.94% in city sys- 
tems, and 25 or 9.44% have spent their first 
teaching years in both county and city 
schools. (Table IV) According to the Chi- 
Square value of this table wherein the candi- 
dates have been classified according to certi- 
fication status, having, (1) certificate 


granted, (2) certificate denied, and (3) cer- 


tificate pending, there is a statistical signifi- 
cance as far as the jurisdictional placement is 
concerned. This Chi-Square value of 11.40 is 
significant at the 5% level; which may mean 
that there are at least only five chances in 
100 that the differences are due to chance. 

When the ultimately successful teachers 
(certificate granted) were compared with 
those whose certification is still pending (clas- 
sificated 1 with 3), and the Chi-Square 
formula was applied as a test, it was found 
there was no significant difference. The same 
held true when the ultimate failures (certifi- 
cates denied) and the “pending” classifica- 
tions (2 with 3) were compared. Any differ- 
ence between these groups and jurisdictional 
placement is due to chance. 

When, however, the successful and unsuc- 
cessful cases were compared (classification 1 
and 2) it was found that there is a significant 
difference between those who finally were 
granted certificates and those who were 
finally, definitely denied, as far as the kind 
of system—whether county or city or both— 
was concerned. 

Likewise, when the county jurisdiction data 
were compared with both (county and city) 
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TABLE IV 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY JURISDICTION OF SCHOOLS WHERE THE THREE CLASSIFICATIONS 
OF CANDIDATES SPENT PROBATIONARY 


Classification of Candidates 


Number and % of Candidates who taught under the 
Jurisdiction of: 


Both* County 


No. 


17 
1 
7 





100 25 


_. * One or more candidates in each classification spent the probationary period in 2 or more commun- 
ities, —~| of which were under county and some city j iction. 


otal Chi-square = 11.40. 
a rr at the 5% level. 


data, and when city jurisdiction data were 
compared with both and county, the Chi- 
Square values show a significant difference be- 
tween them. There is no difference between 
county and city, taken together, and “both”. 
(Tables 4a, 4b, 4c, 4d, 4e, 4f.)* 

It would seem, then, that it is not an 
“either—-or” proposition as far as teaching in 
a city or a county system is concerned, but 
that the difference is a real one if a candidate 
teaches in both county and city—that is that 
he spends one or more years of his probation- 
ary period in a city system, and one or more 
years in a county system. 

This may be interpreted to mean that those 
whose certificates are still pending would be 
more apt to have their certificate finally 
granted if they stayed in either a county sys- 
tem or a city system, and did not shift from 
one type of jurisdiction to another. 

On the other hand an analysis of the data 
tabulated and treated statistically in Table 
XI, shows that approximately one third of the 
elementary teachers who are having difficulty 
with certification, have a better chance of 
finally acquiring a certificate if they go to 
more than one community during their ex- 
tended probationary period. Nevertheless, 
these different communities should be under 
the administration of either a county superin- 
tendent or a city superintendent. In other 
words one third of the elementary teachers 
who are not succeeding might profitably teach 
in two or more different places within a 
county system, or within a city system, but 
should not shift from a county to a city, or 
wi Abpendix, original thesis on file, Library, University of 


vice versa, while having difficult with certifi- 
cation. 

c. Training of candidates—Did it seem to 
make any difference in a candidate’s chances 
of success or failure if his training were for 
rural, elementary, or high school teaching? 

Although the present certification regula- 
tions theoretically do not permit teachers to 
teach in fields other than the ones for which 
they trained, actually during the war emer- 
gency some teachers were given special per- 
mission to do so. Also, before the certification 
law took effect in 1939, it was not uncommon 
to find teachers who prepared for high school, 
going into graded or rural schools to teach 
and to find elementary teachers teaching 
grades for which they were not prepared. 

The analysis given below points out that it 
did make a difference for these people and 
that most of the difference was in the rural 
field. Teachers in this field were more apt to 
be in the pending class than were the elemen- 
tary or high school teachers. 

The records of the cases selected for this 
study show that 223 taught only in the field 
for which they trained, but that 42 did not. 
Therefore, it seemed wise to find out whether 
or not there was any difference between 
teachers trained for rural, elementary, or high 
school, when compared with the status of 
their certificates. Table V was set up for this 
purpose, and an inspection of it shows that 
of the 145 elementary teachers, 62 trained for 
the rural-elementary field and 83 for graded 
elementary work. The 120 high school teach- 
ers all took high school training courses, 
(although nine of them taught elementary 
schools during their probationary period). 
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TABLE V 
COMPARISON OF TYPE OF TRAINING WITH CLASSIFICATION OF CANDIDATE 


Trained for 
Rural 
Teaching 
31 


12 
19 


Classification of Candidate 





62 


Giqguae = 12.85. 
C=Z2 
This i ie ‘significant at the 56% level. 


When the Chi-square is applied to Table V, 
we find a significant difference between the 
fields for which these people trained and their 
certification status. Only in five times out of 
100 are the differences between these classifi- 
cation of candidates and their training, due to 
chance. The C. of .21 tells us there is a low 
but genuine relationship between those 
trained for rural, elementary, and high school, 
and the status of their certification. 


When the elementary and high school 
trained teachers are compared, we find no sig- 
nificant difference; but when those trained for 
rural are compared with elementary and then 
with high school, we find that there is a real 
difference between them both. (See Tables sa, 
sb, 5c.)* There is then a real difference, and 
one due only rarely to chance, between those 
teachers trained for rural teaching and those 
trained for the elementary and high school 
fields. This means, that it does not make so 
much difference for having a_ certificate 
granted or denied if one trains for either ele- 
mentary grades or high school teaching, but 
it does make a difference if one trains for 
rural teaching. 


When those of certificate-granted status, 
are compared with those of certificate-denied, 
and those of denied status with pending, we 
find no difference between them. But when 
those candidates who have certificates granted 
are compared with those in the pending 
status, we find a value which is significant, 
and which shows that there is a real difference 
between those having a certificate granted and 
those having one pending, and the field of 
training. (Tables sd, se, sf.)* 

Applying the Q to the fourfold table of 
certificate granted and pending, compared 


wa Appendix, original thesis on file, Library, University of 
iscon sin. 


with rural and elementary training, we find a 
value of +-.62. This tells us that there is a 
positive relationship between being trained 
for rural teaching and being in the “certificate 
pending” class: or that, for the cases under 
consideration here, one is more apt to be in 
the “pending” than in the “granted” group if 
one has been trained for rural instead of ele- 
mentary teaching. However, when the Q is 
applied to a table comparing elementary with 
high school teachers, a positive relationship is 
found between elementary training and certi- 
ficate pending. This means that those trained 
for elementary grade teaching have a better 
chance to have a certificate granted than do 
those trained for rural schools, and that those 
trained for high school have a better chance 
than do those who take elementary courses. 
(Tables sg and sh.)* 

One might venture to explain this from 
several different points of view. Assuming 
that most teachers were placed in the type of 
school for which they were trained, it might 
be said that these rural teachers either (1) 
were not as well selected as the others, (2) did 
not get as good training, (3) did not get as 
much help during their probationary period, 
(4) had a more difficult job, or (5) that the 
people who evaluated their work were more 
discriminating or exacting in their recommen- 
dations than were those who evaluated the 
work of the others. 

The same might be said when comparing 
these elementary teachers with those who 
were trained for high school. At any rate, it 
is obvious that no generalizations should be 
made regarding the reasons for these results, 
without further careful study. 

2. Institutions —What proportion of these 
candidates went to colleges, normals and the 


university? Does it seem to make any differ- 
wi, Appendix, original thesis on file, Library, University of 
isconsin. 
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ence in the number and per cent of their 
below average ratings if they graduated from 
Wisconsin teachers colleges, county normals, 
the university, or from other colleges?’ Is it 
possible to tell whether or not any one of 
these institutions does a better or a poorer job 
than any other in educating their students to 
be teachers, and in helping them develop abil- 
ity to instruct and control, knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, professional interest and growth, 
and cooperation?*® Does any single institution 
do better in developing one characteristic 
than it does in another? 


An analysis of data pertinent to these ques- 
tions shows that there is no significant differ- 
ence between these institutions and the per- 
formance of their graduates in the aspects of 
teaching just cited, according to the judgment 
of the people who rated them. 


Data pertaining to this information are 
tabulated in Table VI. We find that 207, or 
78% of the 265 cases were graduated from 
the nine Wisconsin teachers colleges and 
Stout Institute; 32, or 12% were graduated 
from county normals; 16 or 6% from Wis- 
consin University; and 10 or almost 4% from 
other colleges. These percentages have no 


meaning, of course, except a proportional one 
for the 265 cases in this study, and no gen- 
eralizations can be drawn from these figures 
regarding the relative effectiveness of any of 
these schools. 


In order to treat the data statistically, the 
“University” and “Other Colleges” columns 
were combined; but when the Chi-square 
formula was applied, it was found that its 
value was not significant. This means that 95 
times out of 100 it made no real difference to 
these candidates, as far as their difficulties 
with these aspects of teaching were concerned, 
whether they graduated from teachers col- 
leges, Stout, county normals, the university 
or other colleges. This does not say that all of 
these institutions do equally well, or equally 
poorly in the preparation of teachers; it 
simply means that for those cases who had 
difficulty there was no significant difference 
between the schools they attended and their 
rating on the five aspects of teaching accepted 


7 Stout Institute is included with the teachers colleges be- 
ily a teacher-training institution. For list of 
pendix. 
Thee oe Se, ts or characteristics of teaching which 
are used as teria for evaluation purposes by the State De- 
t of Public Instroction. They will be in more 
detail in a later section. 
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by the state for evaluation purposes. (Table 
6a.)* 

The (CR) formula was next applied to 
Table VI to ascertain whether or not there 
was any difference between the below average 
ratings of candidates in the different criteria, 
Only in “Knowledge of Subject Matter” was 
any significant difference established (CR — 
1.96); all other criteria were found to have 
no difference between them. That is, any dif- 
ferences between ability to instruct, ability to 
control, professional interest and growth, and 
cooperation, in these candidates are due, 95 
times in 100, to chance. 

When comparisons were made in row 3 of 
Table VI (knowledge of subject matter) the 
only significant differences were between 
county normals and other colleges (2.34), and 
between teachers colleges with other colleges 
(2.71). Although it might be said that the 
people who rated these candidates felt that 
“other colleges” were preparing teachers in 
knowledge of subject matter better than the 
rest of the institutions, there are actually too 
few cases in the last column on which to base 
this statement. Because of the few cases, we 
are reluctant to accept this difference as being 
real, and feel that we should say that any 
difference between candidates from these 
various institutions in their knowledge of sub- 
ject matter are, as in the other four criteria, 
probably due to chance. 

However, when comparisons were made 
within each column, significant differences 
were found between criteria in three of the 
four columns. 

(1) Teachers colleges —There is a signifi- 
cant difference of 2.70 between knowledge of 
subject matter and cooperation. Therefore, 
there is a significant difference between 
knowledge of subject matter and all the other 
criteria, (because if a difference exists be- 
tween the smallest and next smallest figures 
it will exist between the smallest and all the 
others). This means that the people who 
rated these 207 candidates from the teachers 
colleges and Stout, felt that these probation- 
ary teachers were better in knowledge of sub- 
ject matter than in cooperation, than in pro- 
fessional interest, than in ability to instruct 
or control. In other words the raters feel that 
the graduates of teachers colleges know sub- 
ject matter better than the other aspects of 
teaching. 

* Appendix, original thesis on file, Library, University of 


Wisconsin. 
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This does not say that teachers colleges do 
a better job with subject matter preparation 
than all the other training institutions; it 
merely says that teachers colleges seem to 
have done a better job within themselves, and 
for these candidates, in the subject matter 
areas than in the so-called professional as- 
pects of teaching; or that the teachers col- 
leges do a poorer job in all the other four 
characteristics of teaching than they do in the 
knowledge of subject matter. 

(2) County normals.—There were no sig- 
nificant differences until cooperation was com- 
pared with ability to instruct; then a differ- 
ence of 2.33 was found. Therefore, there is 
also a significant difference between coopera- 
tion and ability to control. This means that 
when cooperation, knowledge of subject mat- 
ter and professional interest and growth are 
compared, there is no difference; but when 
these three are compared with ability to in- 
struct and ability to control a significant 
difference is found. This is to say that the 
raters of these 32 county normal graduates, 
felt that the latter did a better job in cooper- 
ating with others, in knowledge of subject 
matter, and in professional interest, taken 
together, than they did in manifesting an 
ability to teach or to control. 

This does not mean that the evidence shows 
the county normals did a better job in these 
three aspects of teaching than did the other 
institutions; it merely means that within their 
own schools, the county normals obtained 
better results with these graduates in develop- 
ing cooperation, knowledge of subject matter, 
and professional interest and growth, than 
they did in teaching these young teachers how 
to instruct and how to control. Or, stating it 
negatively, this means that the county nor- 
mals did a poorer job in teaching these grad- 
uates how to teach (instruct) and how to 
control, than they did in the other three char- 
acteristics under consideration. 


(3) University—There was no significant 
differences found until knowledge of subject 
matter was compared with professional inter- 
est and growth. The significant difference be- 
tween these criteria was 2.34. It follows then, 
that there is also a significant difference be- 
tween knowledge of subject matter and ability 
to control. This means that these 16 gradu- 
ates from the University did better, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the raters, in knowl- 
edge of subject matter, cooperation, and 
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ability to instruct, taken together, than they 
did in ability to control and professional jn. 
terest and growth. Or, that University grady- 
ates do not do as well in control or in profes. 
sional interest and growth as they do in 
instructing, cooperating and knowing their 
subject matter. 

Again, the evidence does not say that the 
University does a better or a worse job in de- 
veloping these characteristics than any other 
institutions; it merely is making comparisons 
with these five criteria among its own grad- 
uates. For these candidates, the University 
did better in preparing them in subject mat- 
ter, cooperation, and for instructing, then it 
did in professional interest and growth and 
controlling a school situation. 

(4) Other colleges —There are no signifi- 
cant differences between any of the five char- 
acteristics listed. The closest value was 1.86 
between knowledge of subject matter and 
ability to control, but as this is not signifi- 
cant, and as there are too few cases in this 
column to deal with statistically, no statement 
can be made regarding comparisons of these 
values. 

Apparently, then, the raters of these 265 
teachers felt that the latter did as well in 
their respective positions whether they grad- 
uated from Wisconsin teachers colleges, Stout 
Institute, county normals, the University or 
other colleges. At least, any difference is due 
to chance, and not due to the fact of being a 
graduate of any certain institution. In other 
words, it can be said that these county normal 
graduates seemingly did as good a job for 
their purpose and their particular situation as 
did the graduates of any other colleges. It 
would be difficult to generalize about this 
statement, however, because we are here con- 
cerned with people who have been, or are, 
temporary or permanent failures. Only if the 
same evidence were found for successful 
teachers could a positive statement be made. 
Even then, consistency of raters, techniques, 
and interpretation of criteria, as well as other 
factors would have to be considered. 

It should be noted again that “ability to 
control” was consistently ranked with aspects 
in which the graduates did the least well; and 
that “knowledge of subject matter” was 
always ranked with these characteristics in 
which these candidates rated the best. 

3. Raters and rating criteria—After a 
teacher has finished his first year of teaching, 
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and becomes a candidate for a second license, 
an application blank is sent to him from the 
Department of Public Instruction.* The ap- 
plicant lists among other things, the names of 
his supervisory officials on this blank, and re- 
turns it to the certification office of the 
Department. The certification office then 
sends each person, who is listed as a reference, 
a recommendation blank on which to report 
his evaluation of the teacher’s ability and 

ogress. The same procedure is followed at 
the end of the second year of teaching, when 
the teacher becomes a candidate for a certi- 
ficate; and this is continued each year until 
a candidate is either granted or denied a cer- 
tificate. 


An examination of the recommendation 
blank* shows the “qualities” on which each 
candidate is to be rated as above average, 
average, or below average. These “qualities” 
may also be called characteristics or aspects 
of teaching; in this paper they are likewise 
frequently referred to as “criteria”, for in 
reality they are the five criteria which are to 
be used as a basis for evaluating or rating the 
work of a teacher. Local principals and super- 
intendents, and state supervisors are sent the 
same kind of form; occasionally, also a 
county or city supervisor is requested to 
recommend a candidate. 


Evidently, each “rater” is to use his own 
interpretation of the meaning of (1) ability 
to instruct pupils, (2) ability to control 
pupils, (3) knowledge of subject matter, (4) 
professional interest and growth, and (5) co- 
operation, for no explanation of the meaning 
of these terms is given.” 


It is on the basis of one or more checks in 
the “below average” column that candidates 
are refused a license or certificate, or given a 
license when a certificate was requested. A 
classification and summary of the “further 
comments” (if and when any are given) is 
included in the appendix. 


An analysis and interpretation of the data 
that are particularly pertinent to this section 
on “raters and rating criteria” follows. 


a. The men and women who are rated.— 
Is there any real difference between men and 
women in their below average ratings on the 

* Appendix, original thesis on file, Library, University of 
Wisconsin. 


* These terms are frequently abbreviated in this study for 
the sake of convenience; for instance “ability to instruct 
pupils” is often merely written as ‘‘instruct’’ or “instruction”. 
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five criteria that are used for evaluation pur- 
poses? To refine the question still further, is 
there any difference between men and women 
of different ages as far as these aspects or 
characteristics of teaching are concerned? The 
answer is that there are only chance differ- 
ences between the men and the women and 
their below average ratings. 

For these cases, 19 was the youngest age 
for beginning probationary teaching. The be- 
ginning age for the other age group was 
chosen arbitrarily, because 22 is the average 
age for graduation from a four-year college 
course. “Age’’ here means age at which candi- 
dates began teaching. The men and the 
women were then divided into four groups: 
men, 19-22 years old; men, 23 years old and 
over; women, 19-22 years old; women, 23 
years old and over. (See Table VII.) For 
convenience, we shall call these groups 
“younger men”, “older men”, “younger 
women” and “older women”. The numbers of 
below average marks given to the separate 
groups were tabulated, and it was found that 
the cumulative number of cases marked below 
average at least once was 753. The frequency 
distribution of the candidates’ ratings, in 
order of the most frequent to the least, is as 
follows: 


Ability to control 
Ability to instruct 
Professional interest and growth 
Cooperation ts 
Knowledge of subject matter 








When the Chi-square was used as a test, it 
was found that there was no significant dif- 
ference between the men or women, in either 
age group, when compared with number of 
below average ratings. Therefore, it appar- 
ently makes no difference for those having 
difficulty, at least 95 times out of 100, 
whether one is a man or a woman, regarding 
one’s rating on reference blanks. There really 
is, then, no significant difference between men 
and women as a whole in their below average 
ratings in the five aspects of teaching that are 
used in this study. 

To test still further, however, and to see 
whether or not there is any difference between 
proportions of men and of women, p values 
were computed. 

There are no significant differences between 
ratings for any of the five criteria for either 
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TABLE VII 
COMPARISON OF MEN AND WOMEN, DIviIpeD INTO AGE Groups, WITH RATINGS ON CRITERIA 


Men 
19-22 


years old 
Number % 


18 24 
19 26 


11 15 


17 23 
16 


Marked below 
average in: 
. Ability to instruct 
. Ability to control 
. Knowledge of sub- 
ject matter 
fessional inter- 


over 
Number 


31 
35 


16 


27 
21 


23 and 


23 and 
over 
Number 
29 16 
34 18 


19 9 


27 14 
26 13 


Total 


176 
195 


99 
154 


% % 
41 


47 
21 


36 
28 





130 


Chi-square = 1.22 
This is not significant at the 5% level. 


135 753 


This table indicates the number and percentage in the age groups 19-22 and 23 and over, of both men 
and women who were marked below average in (1) Ability to Instruct, (2) Ability to Control, (3) Knowl- 


ed 
and 191 women, and the percentages 


of Subject Matter, (4) Professional Interest and Growth, and (5) Cooperation. There were 74 men 
are based on these figures. 


Seventeen men, or 23% of the total of 74 


men, were marked below average in their ability to instruct, etc. 


the younger men or the older women. This 
means that these two groups did not have any 
more difficulty with one aspect of teaching 
than they did with any of the others. 

For the group of older men, however, we 
find a significant difference of 2.00 between 
knowledge of subject matter and ability to 
control, but only between these two criteria. 
This means that the older men were apt to 
have about equal difficulty with all aspects of 
teaching except control, and that they were 
apt to have more difficulty with control than 
all the others. 

The younger women apparently had more 
difficulty with instruction and control than 
with the other three aspects, for the signifi- 
cant difference between knowledge of subject 
matter and ability to instruct was 3.00, and 
therefore we know there is a significant dif- 
ference between knowledge and control also. 
This is to say that the difficulties with 
knowledge of subject matter, professional 
growth, and cooperation, experienced by this 
group, were approximately equal, but that 
their difficulties increased and they were 
marked below average the most often in 
instruction and control. 

When differences between criteria were ex- 
amined, (horizontal p values) it was found 
that in ability to instruct, there is a signifi- 
cant difference of 2.36 between the older 
women and the older men. Therefore there is 
a difference between the two groups of 
women, but not between the two groups of 
men. Apparently, then, these younger women 


and older men had more difficulty with in- 
struction than did the older women and the 
younger men, according to the people who 
rated them. 

There is a significant difference of 2.63 in 
ability to control, and of 2.00 in professional 
interest, between the older women and the 
older men; therefore the same interpretation 
holds for these two aspects as for instruction. 
That is, these younger women and older men 
had more difficulty in controlling a school, 
and in growing professionally, as well as in 
instructing, than did the older women and 
younger men. 

When considering knowledge of subject 
matter and cooperation, a significant differ- 
ence of 2.00 was found for the former, and of 
2.87 for the latter, between the older women 
and younger women. Therefore there are no 
other significant difference between these 
groups for these factors.‘ This means, in 
effect that the older women had less difficulty 
with knowledge of subject matter and cooper- 
ation than did the younger women, but that 
there is no difference between the younger 
women and either group of men ir these 
respects. 

To summarize these data is to answer the 
specific questions raised at the beginning of 
this section: 


1. There is no real difference between men 
and women, as a whole, in their below average 
ratings on the five criteria for evaluation. 


Because the only significant differences are found between 
the lowest and the highest percentages. 
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2. The differences between men and women 
when grouped in the four age classes, are 
these: 

a. The younger men had about equal diffi- 
culty with all five aspects of teaching, 
but less difficulty in instruction, control, 
and professional growth than the older 
men and younger women. 

. The older men had more difficulty with 
control than with the other four aspects 
of teaching, and apparently had more 
difficulty with instruction, control, and 
professional growth, than did the older 
women and the younger men. 

>. The younger women, within their group, 
had more difficulty with control and in- 
struction than with the other three 
aspects; and seemed also to have more 
difficulty with instruction, control, and 
professional growth than did the 
younger men, and more difficulty with 
all aspects of teaching than did the older 
women. 

. The older women within their own 
group, had about equal difficulty with 
all five aspects of teaching, but less diffi- 
culty than all the other groups with all 
aspects, according to the judgment of 
the raters. In other words, of all these 
people who had trouble with meeting the 
requirements for certification, the women 
23 years old and over, had less difficulty, 
and fewer below average marks, than all 
other three groups. 

. The two groups which had the most 
difficulty—the older men and younger 
women—experienced more trouble in co- 
operation and instruction than in any 
of the other aspects of teaching. 


There seems to be no definite explanation 
for these findings, but one might hazard a few 
opinions regarding the causes for them. 
Maturity might be a factor to be considered, 
especially as far as the women were con- 
cerned. The older women had less difficulty in 
all respects than did the younger women or 
the men. Thus, it may be that for these 
women added maturity was an asset for those 
who had difficulty during the early years of 
teaching. 

This does not explain why the older men 
had more difficulty, according to the raters of 
these candidates, than the younger men. 
Maturity does not seem to be a factor in this 
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case. It may be that the younger men were 
more adaptable than the older ones and 
profited more quickly from experience and 
assistance, But this is not consistent with the 
fact that the younger women had the most 
difficulty of all the groups, unless one can 
prove that there is a difference in adaptability 
at this age. 

Other causes that might be considered are 
that these younger men happened to go to 
schools that were better supervised, or that 
they were more carefully selected for their 
training and the communities to which they 
went. And as any differences between these 
men and women as a whole, when compared 
with all five criteria, are due to chance, it 
may be that many other factors than age 
need to be considered. 

There may be several reasons why “ability 
to control” gave these teachers more below 
average marks than any other aspect of teach- 
ing. One is, that the majority of them may 
really lack the ability to control a school 
situation because of some personal, social, or 
mental jack. Another may be that they did 
not have enough help in this respect from 
their training institutions or, later, from their 
supervisors. A third reason may be that those 
who supervised their work—principals, super- 
visors and superintendents—may have differ- 
ent standards of “control” than did the facul- 
ties of the colleges or the teachers themselves. 
Thus, a principal might be judging control 
on the basis of what is termed “old fashioned 
discipline”, while the teacher may have be- 
lieved it to be desirable to allow children to 
speak and move about freely. And, finally, 
these supervisory officials might have consid- 
ered control as of primary importance, or 
even given it undue importance, thus putting 
it first in their minds and marking against 
this criteria before and more than any others. 

b. The numbers of persons rating candi- 
dates.—Is there any regulation regarding the 
number of people who must rate a candidate 
before he is denied a further license or a cer- 
tificate? How many people passed judgment 
on these candidates before they were so 
denied? For these cases, did it seem to make 
any difference in the number of people rating 
them if they graduated from one college or 
another? 

There apparently is no regulation regarding 
the number of recommendations needed for 
denial; for the records show that 32 of these 
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teachers were denied further licensing or cer- 
tification on the basis of only one recom- 
mendation, 68 on the basis of two recom- 
mendations, 49 on the basis of 3, and 58 on 
the basis of four recommendations for denial. 
Only 58 candidates of the total of 265 had 
more than four different people recommend 
that they be denied a license or a certificate. 
Assuming that the larger the number of 
people who evaluate a candidate, the more 
reliable is the evaluation, one might question 
the advisability of denying these people fur- 
ther licenses on the basis of only one or two 
recommendations. 

The records show, also, that there is no 
relationship between number of licenses 
applied for and granted, (which number also 
indicates number of years of probation 
allowed) and the number of persons likely to 
rate these candidates. That is, these cases 
were granted or denied a license or a certifi- 
cate on the basis of recommendations from 
one to eight persons, regardless of how many 
times they made application for such a license 
or certificate. Case number 27, for instance, 
whose certificate is still pending after being 
given five licenses, has been rated by only two 
people; case number 28 has been rated by 
only two people, and his certificate is also 
pending after being granted his ninth license. 
Case number 2, after five licenses, was denied 
on the basis of recommendations from four 
people. 

Now it should be remembered that refer- 
ence blanks are sent to all people whose 
names are listed by the applicant on the 
application blank. Therefore the number of 
people who actually send blanks to the State 
Department depends upon a number of con- 
ditions: 

1. Perhaps the candidate was visited by 
only one supervisory official, such as the 
county superintendent or his supervisor, 
during the year. In that case only his 
name would appear on the application 
blank. (Note that the county super- 
visor’s name is not asked for, although 
he would ordinarily visit a teacher under 
county jurisdiction three or four times 
as often as the superintendent.) Nat- 
urally, if one name only is listed, one 
recommendation could be the only num- 
ber received. 

. Even if from two to four or more names 
are listed on the reference blank, only 
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one person may reply to the request for 
a rating of the candidate. 

3. On the other hand, every person who js 
asked to do so may reply to requests for 
the return of the rating sheets. 


Thus it is,seen that the number of persons 
rating these candidates could be primarily due 
to the chance factors of visitation and reply. 
ing to requests and therefore it is doubtfy 
whether any inferences should be drawn even 
from a statistical treatment of the data. Of 
course, as has been said, what happens to 
these people is just as real as though no 
chance element were involved. Therefore, in 
order to test for any differences between 
them, these candidates were grouped as grad- 
uates of the various institutions where they 
received their pre-service education, and com- 
pared with the number of persons who rated 
them on the five criteria used for evaluation 
purposes. 

Strangely enough, it was found that there 
was a real difference between these cases from 
various institutions and the number of raters. 
(Table VIII) To test still further, the teach- 
ers college cases were compared with the uni- 
versity and other college group, but the differ- 
ences between these were found to be entirely 
due to chance. (Table 8a)* But when the 
county normal graduates were compared with 
the university and other college graduates, 
and again with the teachers college cases, a 
real difference was found between them. 
(Table 8b and 8c)* 


When types of relationships were sought, 
none were found between the teachers college 
cases and those coming from the university 
and other colleges. But a positive relationship 
was found between the teachers college grad- 
uates and having from five to eight raters, 
and a negative relationship between county 
normal candidates and having from five to 
eight raters. (Tables 8d, 8e, and 8f)* This 
means that these graduates of teachers col- 
leges, universities and other colleges were apt 
to have more people rate them for certifica- 
tion purposes than were the graduates of 
county normals, and that the latter were more 
apt to have from one to four raters than were 
all the others. 


* Appendix, original thess on file, Library, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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TABLE VIII 
NUMBER OF PERSONS RATING GRADUATES FROM THE VARIOUS COLLEGES OR NORMALS 


Number of persons rating 
candidates 


Teachers’ 
NI 


University 
and other 
colleges 


Count Total 
norma 
12 
15 
2 
1 
2 





Chi-square = 47.70 
This is significant at the 5% level. 
C=.38 


82 


20 graduates of Teachers Colleges and 12 graduates of county normals were rated by only one person, 


ete. 


This might be explained by the fact that 
county normal] graduates almost always go to 
one or two room schools to begin their teach- 
ing, and that these schools are visited only by 
the county superintendent and his supervisor. 
The graduates of other institutions, who usu- 
ally have taken a three or four year course, 
are apt to go to small towns and villages, 
where they will be visited by the principal of 
the school, the county superintendent and 
supervisor, and a state supervisor. Thus the 
latter would have more people to list as refer- 
ences and would have a better chance of hav- 
ing more bianks returned. 

Perhaps, from this point of view, the num- 
ber of raters did not depend so much on 
chance as on the situation to which these 
teachers went. At any rate, the chances for 
having more than four people rate them, 
were against these graduates of county 
normals. 

c. Types of persons rating candidates— 
Are there any differences between the criteria 
used for evaluation purposes, when compared 
with the people who rate these candidates? 
Is there any consistency among raters, or any 
relationship among criteria? 

The evidence shows that there are real dif- 
ferences, due only five times out of 100 to 
chance, when the raters and the rating cri- 
teria are compared. The findings also seem to 
indicate that there is a lack of consistency 
among raters and rating criteria, and that 
knowledge of subject matter is the only aspect 
on which there is some agreement among the 
evaluators. 


It has been pointed out thai the people who 
sent reference blanks to the State Department 


regarding their evaluation of the work of 
these candidates, included principals, county 
and city superintendents, and county, city, 
and state supervisors. (No one acquainted 
with the work or worth of the candidate in 
his pre-service education was consulted.) 
When the raters were compared with the 
rating criteria, a difference not due to chance 
was found. (Table [X) When further tests 
were desired and applied, in order to find the 
differences, if any, between various combina- 
tions of raters, it was discovered that there 
were no significant differences between any 
groups or combination of groups except be- 
tween principals and all other raters com- 
bined. (Tables 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9¢, of)* There 
was a real difference between the ratings on 
these five criteria given by the principals 
when the latter were compared with all the 
rest of the raters. 

Relationships or correlations were found, 
however, only when (1) superintendents 
(county and city), and principals, were com- 
pared with ability to instruct and ability to 
control; and when (2) principals and county 
superintendents were compared with ability 
to instruct and control. (Tables 9g and gh)* 
These correlations were found to be negative 
between the superintendents and control, and 
positive between the principals and control. 


Endeavoring to test still further for con- 
sistency of raters and rating criteria, the C. R. 
was applied to the data (tabulated in Table 
IX and in supplementary tables) in order to 
find vertical and horizontal p values. The 
only significant difference found in the former 
analysis was between knowledge of subject 


* Appendix, original thesis on file, Library, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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matter and ability to control when rated by 
the principals. A summary of the horizontal 
p values for Table IX is included in the 
appendix. 

What do all these analyses tell us regarding 
the results of the rating of these candidates 
by the people who use the rating criteria? 
Among other possible interpretations, the 
findings may be summarized by stating these: 


1. This arrangement of these data (Table 
TX) seems actually to be a test of the 
ability of these raters to rate, and of the 
criteria used for rating. 

. The more people who rated a candidate, 
the more agreement there was on the 
particular criterion. There was less 
agreement on instruction than on any 
other criterion, and more on knowledge 
of subject. 

. Principals seemed to be more discrim 
jnatory than any other raters, but they 
really discriminated only between 
knowledge of subject matter and control. 
The principals were also more consistent 
in rating instruction than any other 
supervisory officials. Principals agreed 
with the county superintendents in all 

cooperation. 

y superintendents were 
evidently not putting the same emphasis 
on these factors. They did not agree on 
any counts, but agreed less on instruc- 
tion and control than on the others. In 
fact, the city superintendents seemed 
inconsistent on all their ratings. 

_ State supervisors agreed with principals 
only when rating subject matter but 
they agreed with county and city super 
visors on all criteria and on all counts 
except instruction. 
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Probably many explanations could be 
found for this inconsistency within the cri- 
teria and lack of agreement among raters; but 


only a few are ventured here. 


1. Different interpretations and meanings 
of the concept of “control” have already 
been discussed in another section. There 
seems to be little doubt but that this is 
a vital factor in the difficulty these 
candidates have. This factor of control 
should probably be singled out for spe- 
cial study an i ion because it 
comes first in difficulty 
“failure cases”. Different interpretations 
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of all these criteria, in fact, by many 
separate raters, is no doubt a major 
cause of the inconsistency in rating. 

. A lack of understanding on the part of 
the candidates regarding evaluatory and 
rating procedures is another explanation. 
Many teachers do not know what their 
supervisors “expect” when these five 
aspects of teaching are discussed. 

. Principals are closer to the teacher and 
the school situation than are any other 
officials. This may explain the fact that 
they are at the same time more consist- 
ent and more discriminatory than the 
other raters. 


Further discussion of these findings, and 
their implications for the educational pro- 
grams, will be delayed until the next chapter. 

d. General comparison of criteria with cer- 
tification status——When the three classifica- 
tions of candidates—those having (1) certifi- 
cates granted, (2) certificates denied, and 
(3) certificates pending—are compared with 
the below average ratings on the five criteria 
used for evaluation purposes, is any signifi- 
cant difference found between these groups 
and their number of ratings? 

At first glance, it may seem strange to say 
that no significant difference was found to 
exist between these factors when the data 
were treated statistically. (Table X) But the 
Chi-square is a test of independence as well 
as of significant difference;** so the fact that 
these data do not prove to be significantly 
different, does prove dependency between 
factors. 

This is what would naturally be expected 
from the analyses of this study. For these 
candidates became “cases”, and fell into these 
categories, because they were marked below 
average on one or more criteria at least once. 
Therefore the factors brought together in 
Table X are mutually dependent upon each 
other; and any differences which do occur be- 
tween certification status, (subdivided into 
elementary and high school groups) and below 
average ratings are due to chance. 

This means that, generally speaking, there 
were no differences between these elementary 
and high school teachers, in any of the classi- 
fications, when compared with the number of 
below average ratings on the criteria. If any 
differences did exist between these groups, 


™R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers 
(London: Oliver and Boyd, 1938), p. 88. 
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then, other factors than ratings on criteria 
must have caused them. 

4. Situations or communities where proba- 
tionary period was spent.—a. Number of 
communities——Do these candidates usually 
stay in one community for their probationary 
teaching, or do they move about? Are there 
any differences between the elementary and 
High School teachers in this respect? Are 
there any differences between classifications 
of candidates (those who have had certificates 
granted or denied, and those whose certifi- 
cates are still pending) regarding the number 
of communities in which they teach during 
the probationary period? 

The evidence seems to indicate that there 
is a real difference, and that the relationship 
between elementary teachers and number of 
communities is significant and positive. For 
high school teachers, however, it seemed to 
make no difference whether they went to one 
or more than one situation. 

Table XI shows that 96 of the 265 teachers 
having difficulty with certification taught in 
only one community during their probation- 
ary period, 118 taught in two communities 
and the remainder of the 265 spent their first 
years in from three to five communities. O/ 
this latter group, 40 taught in three different 
places, ten taught in four, and one candidate 
taught in five. All together, these 265 candi- 
dates spent their probationary period in 497 
different communties. (See also Table XII) 

When the Chi-square is used as a test of 
significant difference for Table XI, we find its 
value of 19.19 to be significant. This means 
that at least 95 times out of 100, there was 
a real difference between these elementary 
and high-school teachers and the number of 
communities where they spent their proba- 
tionary period; or that in only five times out 
of roo would a difference between them be 
due to chance alone. The C value of .26, tells 
us that there is a low but genuine relationship 
between these elementary and high school 
teachers and the number of communities in 
which they taught during this period. 

After finding that Table XI was significant, 
a comparison of the three classifications of 
high school teachers alone was made with 
number of communities, only to find that no 
significant difference exists; that is, it made 
no real difference for these high school teach- 
ers, as to whether they had their certificate 
granted, denied, or still pending, in how many 
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TABLE XI 


NUMBERS OF CANDIDATES IN THE THREE CLASSIFICATIONS THAT SPENT PROBATIONARY PERIOD 
IN 1, 2, AND 3-5 COMMUNITIES 


Elementary Teachers High School Teachers 

Classification of 1 2 3-5 1 2 3-5 

Candidates Commun- Commun- Commun- Commun- Commun- Commun- 

ity ities ities ity ities ities 

29 46 18 32 33 20 

14 8 1 4 10 1 
11 8 7 


10 10 3 
65 27 43 


Total 


Certificate granted - _ - - 
Certificate denied 
Certificate pending - - - 


EE 





53 53 24 
Elementary 53 65 27 


96 118 51 
nted a certificate spent their probationary period in 


Combined Total, Elementary and High School 
Twenty-nine elementary candidates who were 





only one community, 46, in two different communities, 18 in from 8 to 5 communities, etc. 


Total chi-square = 19.19. 
This bs significant at the 5% level. 
C=.26. 


different places they taught during probation. 
Likewise when the three classifications of both 
elementary and high school teachers were 
compared with all combinations of numbers 
of communities, and when the “granted” and 
“denieds” were compared with one and more 
than one community and with elementary and 
high school teachers, no significant difference 
was found. (Table 11a, r1c, 11d, r1e, rrf, 
11g)* 

However, when the classifications of ele- 
mentary teachers alone were compared with 
number of communities, a close but significant 
value was found. (Table r1b)* Knowing, 
then, that the difference between classification 
of elementary teachers (having certificate 
granted, denied or pending) and teaching dur- 
ing the probationary period in one or more 
than one community, is real, our next ques- 
tion is; what does this mean for these ele- 
mentary teachers? ? 


When we compare elementary teachers who 
have had their certificates granted or denied, 
with one community, and more than one, we 
find a c of .38 and a Q of +.55. (Table 
tth)* 


This means that for these elementary 
teachers there was a positive relationship be- 
tween spending their probationary period in 
more than one community and being granted 
a certificate. It also means that there was a 
positive relationship between spending that 
period in one community and being denied a 
certificate. In fact, approximately 30 times 


_" Appendix, original thesis on file, Library, University of 
isconsin. 


out of 100, those elementary teachers who 
were having difficulty, were more apt te have 
a certificate granted if they taught in more 
than one community, than they were if they 
taught in only one. 


This held true only for the elementary 
teachers, however, and not for the high school. 
There seemed to be no relationship whatever 
between spending the probationary period in 
one or more communities and being granted 
or denied a certificate for high school teachers. 


We can state, however, that at least almost 
one third of the elementary teachers who have 
had difficulty with certification will be 
granted a certificate if they go to more than 
one community during their probation, or will 
be denied if they stay in one community. 
This does not say that the other 70% will be 
granted or denied on the basis of number of 
communities in which they teach. Too many 
other factors enter into the success or failure 
of teachers to make any such statement. But 
for any other similar group of elementary 
teachers, it would be best, in 30 times out of 
100, to teach, during probation, in more than 
one community. 


This is, of course, only a good, common- 
sense procedure, and would be recommended 
by any alert supervisor. If a teacher is in 
difficulty in one community, and has any pos- 
sibilities of “making good”, he should be 
transferred to a different community and 
given another chance. For these high-school 
teachers however, other factors seemed to 
have been involved. 
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b. Size of communities.—Did more of these 
candidates go to small or to large communi- 
ties for their first years of teaching? In what 
proportion? To how many communities of 
less than 2500 or of more than 2500 popula- 
tion, did the candidates who have certificates 
granted, denied, and pending go? Is there any 
significant difference between the three classi- 
fications of cases and the size of the commu- 
nity? Is there any significant difference be- 
tween elementary and high school teachers 
compared to size of community? 


Most of these teachers went to small com- 
munities of 2500 or less population for their 
probationary period. There was a real differ- 
ence between the high-school and the elemen- 
tary teachers in this respect, and a relation- 
ship between size of community and status of 
certificate if one were an elementary teacher. 


An inspection of Table XII and 12a* will 
give us the answers to more of these ques- 
tions. Altogether, these 265 cases went to 497 
communities for their probationary teaching. 
Of these 497 places, 439 ranged in size from 
open country to 2500 population, and only 58 
were in the 2500 and over class. This means 
that 88% of the communities included in this 
study would be classified by the United 
States Census as “rural”, and that 12% 
would be classified as “urban”. The 178 can- 
didates who had certificates granted to them 
after an extended probationary period went 
to 284 rural communities and 50 urban ones; 
the 38 who were denied certificates went to 
58 rural and two urban communities; and the 
65 whose certificates are pending have gone 
so far to 97 rural and six urban centers. 


It is evident then, that the first difficult 
years of these teachers were spent largely in 
rural and village environments; that is, in 
places small enough to allow teachers to take 
a real part in community living, and to give 
community members an opportunity to be 
come acquainted with teachers as people as 
well as professional workers. Does this make 
any difference in the chances these teachers 
have for success or failure? 

Columns were combined as shown in Table 
12a* so that the table could be treated sta- 
tistically. When the Chi-square formula was 
applied, a value that was significant was 
found. This indicates that 95 times out of 100 
the differences between the status of candi- 

* Appendix, original thesis on file, Library, University of 


Wisconsin. 
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10,000 muni- teach- 


Total Total 
number number 
ties 
334 
60 38 
103 49 


1 
1 
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2500 Over of com- 
to 
10,000 
10 
1 
3 


igh School Teachers 
1750 
to 
2 00 
5 
0 


1000 
to 
1750 
18 
3 
6 


250- 
to 
1000 
69 
14 
18 


Number of Communities H 
Up 
to 
250 
28 
4 
3 


Open 
2 
3 


try 
20 


0 
1 


10,000 coun- 
20 


ry Teachers 
2500 Over 
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10,000 
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1750 
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1000 
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1000 
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wes of Communities Elementa 
p = 
to 
250 
9 
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4 


92 
21 


Open 
Certificate pending 41 


coun- 
try 


Certificate goad 
Certificate denied __ 


Classification of 
Candidates 





This is significant at the 5% level. 


Chi-square = 22.74. 
C=.21. 
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dates, when compared with the size of com- 
munities to which elementary and high school 
teachers went, were real, and not due to 
chance. 

In order to find out within the table where 
the differences lie, p values were found for the 
vertical and horizontal sections of the table. 
To facilitate the discussion at this point, the 
communities where the elementary teachers 
went will be called “elementary-communities”, 
and those where high-school teachers went, 
“high-school-communities”. When, then, the 
size of the community is held constant for 
(1) open country (2) 250 to 2500, and (3) 
2500 and over and the status of the candi- 
dates varies, we find that the difference is be- 
tween granted and pending (C. R. = 2.25) 
and granted and denied (C. R. = 4.80), in 
elementary-communities in the open country 
and elementary-towns of over 2500. There is 
no differences whatsoever for any status clas- 
sification in any high-school-communities. 

When the status of the candidates is held 
constant, (for (a) certificate granted, (b) cer- 
tificate denied, and (c) certificate pending), 
and the size of community varies, we find 
significant differences between (a) open coun- 
try, elementary and high school (C. R. = 
7.71), and 250-2500, elementary and high 
school, (C. R. == 6.18) for the “granteds’’; 
(b) open country, elementary and high school 
(C. R. = 3.33) for the “denieds”; and (c) 
open country, elementary and high school 
(C. R. = 5.19) for the “pendings”’. 

The open country was the actual significant 
difference all the way through, and this was 
a real difference between any of the classifi- 
cations of teachers. 

To test for correlations between certifica- 
tion status and elementary-community size 
and high-school-community size, three four- 
fold tables were derived. (See Table 12b, 12c, 
12d)* No difference was found between the 
“denieds” and the “pendings”, or between the 
“granteds” and “denieds”. A significant dif- 
ference was found, however, between the 
“granteds” and the “pendings”, so the Q 
formula was applied. A positive correlation 
between the pending classification and the 
combined number of communities where ele- 
mentary teachers go (elementary-commu- 
nities) was found. This means that there is a 
negative correlation between having one’s cer- 
tificate granted and elementary-communities, 


.* Appendix, original thesis on file, Library, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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and that there is less chance of getting a cer- 
tificate granted if one goes to the elementary- 
communities than if one goes to the high- 
school-communities. In other words, it really 
implies that in terms of size of community 
there is less chance of getting a certificate if 
one is an elementary teacher. For high school 
teachers, it seems to make no difference for 
having a certificate granted, whether they go 
to smaller or larger communities. The real 
relationship between size of community and 
status of candidate, is contributed by elemen- 
tary teachers who go to the open country to 
teach. 

c. Relation of size of community to home 
community.—Did it make any difference with 
the chances these candidates had, if they went 
to a community larger, smaller, or of the same 
size as their home community for their first 
years of teaching? What proportion of these 
teachers went to their home communities, 
community of similar size, or larger or 
smaller towns? 

The records include the name of the city 
or village in which the candidate graduated 
from high school, as well as the names of the 
communities in which he spent his probation- 
ary period. By considering the town where the 
candidate graduated from high school as his 
home community, the relationship of the size 
of the community in which he spent his first 
years to that of the size of his home commu- 
nity can be studied. Applying the Chi-square 
formula to Table XIII as a test, we found 
that it makes no difference whether those 
teachers who had difficulty with their certifi- 
cation went to their home communities to be- 
gin teaching, or went to a community of the 
same size, larger size, or smaller size. (Table 
XIII) It would seem, then, that size of com- 
munity in relation to home community was 
only a chance element in the failure of these 
teachers. Even though the data show that a 
larger proportion of these failures went to 
communities smaller than their home towns 
(48%), than went to communities /arger than 
their home towns (9.8%), for their first 
years of teaching, it is not a significant factor 
in their failure. 

This evidence is not consistent with the 
theory generally held that beginning teachers 
have a more difficult time if they go to their 
home communities to teach; or that they have 
more difficulty in making adjustments to com- 
munities which are smaller than their home 
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TABLE XIII 


RELATIONSHIP OF SIZE OF COMMUNITY IN WHICH CANDIDATES TAUGHT TO SIZE oF Home 
COMMUNITY, COMPARED WITH CLASSIFICATION OF CANDIDATES 


Classification of Candidates 
Type of Community in relation to Certificate Certificate Certificate 
size of home community 
Home Community* 
Same size as home community _- 


— than home community 
Smaller than home community - - - - 


Total 
denied pending % 

10 ll 20. 00 

9 - 8 21.89 

2 2 9.81 

17 28 48. 30 





38 49 100. 00 


* Home community here means community in which candidate graduated from high school. 


Chi-square =6. 56. 
This is not significant at the 5% level. 


Row 1. 32 candidates who were eventually granted certificates, 10 candidates who were denied, and 


11 whose certificates are pending went to their home communities to teach. This is 20% 


of 265 teachers. 


communities. This study is dealing only with 
teachers who are already having trouble with 
certification, however; so perhaps other 
factors surmount the adjustment te home 
community or to towns that are of different 
size than the home community. 

That size of community is of itself a sig- 
nificant factor has already been pointed out; 
but this does not mean size in relation to that 
of home towns. For these teachers, it did not 
seem to make much difference in that respect. 

d. Communities with largest frequency of 
cases.—The fact that the situation in which 
beginning teachers find themselves may be a 
significant factor in their success or failure, 
should be examined further. An analysis of 
the data shows that 14 Wisconsin commu- 
nities each had three or more of these candi- 
dates in the last ten years. The population of 
these 14 villages ranges from 315 to 2,621 
according to the 1942 Blue Book. Nine of the 
villages had three candidates each, four com- 
munities had four each, and one small town 
of 794 population had five beginning teachers 
who were not recommended for a certificate at 
the end of the probationary period of two 
years. (Table XIV) 

Four of the candidates in this study taught 
in two of these 14 communities where, alto- 
gether, 44 beginners had difficulty with certi- 
fication. Case numbers 4 and 114 were placed 
in Community B, where they and two other 
beginners had difficulty with certification 
recommendations. Case Number 4 also went 
to Community K and Case Number 114 to 
Community I. Case Number 69 spent some 
of her probationary period in Communities D 
and E, each of which had three other “fail- 


or 53 of the total 


ing” teachers. Case Number 1 went to both 
Community E and Community H, the latter 
having had also two other beginners who had 
difficulty during the probationary period. 

All four of these candidates whose records 
appear twice in the most frequently cited 
towns of this study, have been finally granted 
certificates after four years of probation—two 
years over and above the usual period. A 
question might very properly be raised as to 
whether or not these two men and two women 
could have begun their teaching careers as 
“successes” rather than “failures”’ if they had 
been placed in communities where beginning 
teachers seem to have a better chance of suc- 
ceeding.'* 

Nine people who have had professional 
and/or social contacts with communities A, 
B, C, D, and E—those communities which 
have had the greatest number of beginning 
failures—have been interviewed. Among these 
were former residents, principals, and super- 
intendents, and state supervisors. A summary 
of their statements regarding the school situa- 
tion in these communities is given below. 

Community A.—‘This town refuses to pay 
enough money to hire or to keep good teach- 
ers. The school board always looks for inex- 
perienced teachers, thinking and hoping to get 
them more cheaply. The principals who go 
here have as much difficulty as the teachers, 
and the board ignores them as far as the hir- 
ing of teachers is concerned. Only teachers 
who can’t get jobs any place else will go to 


% Further and more wy ¥~ study is already being made, 
by the writer, of these 4 cases, the 5 cases who went to 

ommunity A, and of Communities A, B, D, E, H, I, and K 
The — is to watch the history of these communities 
over another 5 year period and study the cases of all begin- 
ning teachers going here during this time. 
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this community; if they know anything about 
the town they won’t teach there. After hiring 
the cheapest, most inexperienced teachers 
they can find, the board refuses to be patient 
with them or help them. The social level is 
low, and living conditions very poor.” 

Community B—‘“The principal seems to 
be at fault here; the same man was in charge 
of the school when three of the four candi- 
dates were teaching here. He is not helpful to 
beginners; on the contrary he is quite fault- 
finding.” (Although this principal did mark 
three of the candidates below average, a state 
supervisor marked two of them similarly.) 

Community C.—‘The school board and the 
people of this community expect perfection 
from all their teachers. The teachers’ business 
is everybody’s business, and teachers are 
closely watched in and out of school. People 
are critical of teachers and teachers feel 
insecure. There is a former teacher on the 
board, and although she was a good teacher 
she is a ‘terrible’ board-member!” 


Community D.—“The board and superin- 
tendent do not hire enough teachers. As a 
result there is a big teacher-load and teachers 
often have to teach ‘out of their own field.’ 
This is naturally hard on beginners.” 


Community E—“This is a Polish-Catholic 
community where there is a very heavy 
teacher load. Living conditions are poor and 
the social level is low. The principal hires and 
fires and does not help his teachers much. 
Although he seems to have an interest in 
children, he lets his teachers either ‘sink or 
swim’ without his help.” 

With these facts, and with these opinions 
of reliable people before us, might we not 
pose some such questions as these for further 
investigation? 

Do some beginners already have “two 
strikes against them” if they go to a com- 
munity where four or more, or even three or 
more beginning teachers have already failed 
to make good during the normal probationary 
period? 

Could some communities be called more 
“dangerous” than others for beginners? 

Could these communities be “below average 
for beginners” rather than the teachers being 
below average in the classroom? Could poor 
living conditions, heavy teaching load, crit- 
ical watching of teachers, cause a beginner to 
do below average teaching? 
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Should our placement services study com- 
munity facilities, and possibilities for begin- 
ning teachers within a given community 
before placing candidates therein? 

Does a community have any responsibility 
toward teachers, especially beginners, or is 
the responsibility for making good entirely 
the teacher’s? 

Of course, there are many factors and 
variables other than community types, mores, 
expectancies and so on. Some teachers may 
never become successful, even in the most 
advantageous situation. Nevertheless it seems 
likely that one would question the advisabil- 
ity of sending beginning teachers to commu- 
nities which, as the facts tell us, have had 
four or five, or even, possibly, three beginning 
failures in a ten year period. And one might 
be inclined to conclude, that the four teachers 
who went to two such communities were un- 
fortunate indeed in their situations for the 
probationary period. 


CHAPTER III 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The main purpose of this study was to 
derive, from an examination, analysis and 
study of the state records of teachers who 
have had difficulty with certification, recom- 
mendations for the improvement of teacher 
certification and education in Wisconsin. 
Before such recommendations are made, how- 
ever, it would seem best to summarize first 
some of the findings that have emerged from 
the examination and study of the source 
materials and from the investigation as a 
whole. The summary statements will be or- 
ganized as replies to questions; and in turn, 
these answers and the implications drawn 
from them, will have reference to the prob- 
lems raised at the beginning of this report. 
From these concluding statements and their 
implications, recommendations will be de- 
rived and formulated. 

Summary statements and implications: 

I. What are the sources, causes and results 
of the failure of some teachers to have certifi- 
cates granted to them at the end of the usual 
probationary period, and what are their im- 
plications for teacher education and certifi- 
cation? 

Undoubtedly, the sources of failure for 
some of these cases, lie in the personal, 
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mental, social and emotional inadequacies oj 
the teachers themselves. But if the question 
could be dismissed with this statement, jit 
would imply that grave criticism would be 
directed against the teacher-education insti. 
tutions. For the theory of careful selection of 
teacher-candidates is one that is commonly 
accepted, and most colleges claim to be prac- 
tising it. If they are actually doing so, then 
the fact of personal unfitness cannot be 
accepted as an important source of the 
trouble. 


Granting that errors of judgment in selec- 
tion can, do, and probably will continue to 
exist, however, the factor of personal lack can 
still not be cited as a reason for so many of 
these failures.’* For if the candidates passed 
the initial selection tests, they continued in 
that institution and were (1) allowed to pur- 
sue the courses prescribed for teachers (2) 
graduated with the major in education, and 
(3) recommended for a license to the State 
Superintendent. Therefore, any attempt to 
dismiss these people as being potential fail- 
ures, only implies poor policies and practices 
of selection, education, guidance, graduation, 
and recommendation on the part of the 
college. 

Other reasons for not accepting personal 
inadequacies as an important source of diff- 
culty have already been pointed out; for in- 
stance, 67% of these cases did finally acquire 
a certificate, and several have become out- 
standingly successful in the teaching profes- 
sion. If, then, this factor cannot be called any 
but a negligible source of difficulty, what are 
some acceptable sources and causes of these 
failures? 

a. Some of the causes of difficulty lie in the 
problems these teachers had as they were 
beginning their teaching careers. First, the 
problems of greatest concern to most of them 
as reported by the supervisors, were the class- 
room problems of (1) controlling a school 
situation and (2) instructing the pupils in 
their care. The professional problem of show- 
ing evidence of (3) interest and growth in 
one’s work, and the personal one of (4) Co- 
operation with others, come next in line. 
Having a sufficient (5) knowledge of subject 
matter was a problem, but this was not nearly 
so important as the first four, and would 
probably not have caused trouble for these 


It should be remembered that the cases selected for this 
investigation do not constitute all cases of difficulty. 
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people if their other difficulties had not been 
so apparent. 

All this might imply that these candidates 
could learn from books, for most of them, as 
has just been said, had little difficulty with 
knowledge of subject matter. But present the- 
ories of education contend that “controlling” 
and “instructing” in a classroom are as much 
a matter of practice as of “learning” in the 
abstract. If this is true, and if, in general, 
these people were as “fit to teach” as were 
those who were successful, this implies among 
other things, that (1) they did not acquire an 
understanding of the meaning or the theory of 
control and instruction in college; (2) they 
did not get enough practice in these aspects 
of teaching before they graduated; (3) they 
were put into situations for which they were 
not prepared; (4) their supervisors or the 
people in the community had different theo- 
ries regarding these phases of teaching, and 
their performance was judged by a different 
standard than their own; or (5) that they 
were not given enough and proper help during 
their probation period. 

The fact that the older women of this study 
had less difficulty with these problems (as 
well as with the others), than did the rest of 
the teachers, implies that added maturity is 
a factor for success, as far as women teachers 
are concerned. This coincides with the pre- 
vailing theory and practice of lengthening the 
preparatory courses for teachers, so that they 
will not only learn more, but also be more 
mature when they become teachers. 


Other problems that these beginning teach- 
ers had were problems of placement; that is, 
of finding the “right” situation. These teach- 
ers had more difficulty if they moved from 
one type of jurisdiction to another; and the 
communities to which elementary teachers 
went were more of a factor in their problems 
than were those for the high school teachers. 
This was especially true for elementary 
teachers who were trained for rural teaching 
and who went to the open country to teach. 
This implies among other things, that (1) it 
is as important to study the communities for 
the teachers, as it is to find the right teacher 
for the community; and that (2) there are 
factors other than merely “teaching school” 
which affect a candidate’s success or failure. 
It also implies either that (3) these rural and 
elementary schools, and the communities in 
which they are situated, were the most diffi- 
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cult in which to teach, or that (4) people who 
were less mature, and less well trained, went 
into these communities; or that (5) the 
supervisory officials who judged and reported 
on the work of these elementary teachers 
were more discriminating than were those 
who rated the high school teachers. At any 
rate, if the third and fourth implications are 
true (and most educators would agree that 
they are) and teachers are legally permitted 
to go to these difficult situations, it might be 
implied that more assistance and time should 
be given them before they are denied further 
licensing or certification..* From this one 
might infer that a longer probationary period 
should be allowed for those teachers who have 
had less training than the others. 

These are not the only problems which con- 
fronted the teachers in this study, but they 
constitute some of the major ones that were 
reported by supervisory officials. As has been 
pointed out before, the “interrelatedness” of 
these problems, their causes, implications, and 
results, must be constantly kept in mind. Any 
one of them if isolated or treated alone could 
be either underrated or over-emphasized. 
With this consideration in view, then, the re- 
maining questions raised in the Introduction 
will be answered, and some implications 
stated. Different interpretations may be ad- 
vanced by other readers, but in the light of 
this investigation and the analyses of the 
data, these conclusions and implications seem 
justified. 

b. Can any of the sources or causes of the 
difficulties be traced to the pre-service educa- 
tion programs of the normals or colleges? 

If careful selection of candidates has been 
practiced, then some of the sources of trouble 
for these teachers seems to be traceable to 
these institutions. If selection has not been in 
effect, then the colleges are definitely a source 
of the difficulty, for they have recommended 
these people as being able and ready to teach. 

The evidence shows that none of these in- 
stitutions do, in general, any better job for 
their purpose than any other, and that their 
graduates all do better in knowing their sub- 
ject matter than they do in controlling a 
school situation. This implies that (1) the 
colleges think subject matter more important 
than ability to control; or that (2) they are 


% Even under more difficult conditions, these elemen' 

were not ultimately denied certificates in m 
For (sS5p ol sementy tnd 12 Se of gh echo eccher 
" elemen » . ’ 
were found in the “certificate denies” -t t- 
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ignoring the possibilities of teaching, and giv- 
ing practice in, this aspect of teaching; or that 
(3) “control” is something that can not be 
acquired by some people without actual prac- 
tice in the field. 

The theory that “control” is usually the 
most difficult aspect of teaching for beginners 
is borne out by the evidence here presented; 
and the implication seems clear that teacher- 
education programs should consider this fact 
more carefully and devise ways and means of 
overcoming this problem. This study empha- 
sizes another point which is acknowledged in 
theory by educators: namely, that there are 
no real differences between ability to control 
and the other aspects of teaching (except 
knowledge of subject matter). This implies 
that it must be more clearly recognized that 
the “teaching act” is made up of a pattern of 
various factors which are all a part of the 
entire personality, attitudes, knowledges, and 
skills of the teacher, and that anything which 
effects a teacher’s personality will effect her 
“teaching act” and, in turn, be effected by it. 
Making the implication more specific, this 
means that the training institutions should 
do more to help the teacher develop as a per- 
son in order to help him become a good 
teacher. Until this is more generally done, the 
colleges which train teachers must bear some 
of the blame for their failures. 

c. Are the “rating criteria” and the raters 
themselves a source or cause of the failures 
of these teachers? For the cases in this study, 
the raters were all supervisory officials; there- 
fore this really means: are the people in 
charge of the in-service program of education 
any source or cause of the difficulties? 

The results of this investigation show that 
there is very little, if any, consistency in the 
judgment of the raters on the five criteria, 
and implies that there is some lack of ability 
of these people to rate. This deficiency of 
judgment may be due to a lack of understand- 
ing of the meanings or concepts of the terms 
employed; but if this is so, some definite 
effort should be made to clarify and “objec- 
tify” the meanings. 

An examination of the records in the state 
department shows that there are many dis- 
agreements among officials regarding the 
recommendation of candidates for certifica- 
tion. Evidence is also there, in letters from 
teachers, showing that many of these people 
did not know that they were being rated for 
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purposes of certification, or what criteria wer 
being used for such evaluation. There ar 
also statements which say, in effect, “If I hag 
known I was failing in this respect, I would 
have tried to improve.” If even a few of thes 
inconsistencies, disagreements, letters, and 
statements are true, it would indicate that the 
supervisory officials are not giving the help 
they should to beginners, and are not consid. 
ering carefully enough the merits and demerits 
of this rating system.”* In these respects, then, 
the in-service education program seems oj 
necessity to be included as a source of diff. 
culty for these teachers. 

3. Could any of the sources of the diff. 
culties be in the communities to which these 
candidates go? 

This has already been discussed in part, 
and the reply seems to be “yes” for these 
candidates, especially for the elementary 
teachers and particularly for the ones who 
had rural training and went to the open coun- 
try to teach. The majority of these teachers 
went to communities of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation, and 158 of them (or 16%) went to 
71 (or 14%) of the communities for part of 
their extended probationary period. Of the 14 
most frequently cited communities, 9 of them 
had less than 1,000 population. The evidence 
seems to show that some of these small towns 
are difficult (if not “dangerous’’) places for 
beginners, and bears out the contentions of 
those writers who have said that “. . . over 
50% of teacher failures find their direct 
cause in social maladjustment in the commu- 
nity,”** and “. . . community controls and 
expectations are common only in smaller and 
more isolated areas . . .””" 

No fixed patterns or rules can, nevertheless, 
be described for all small towns or open coun- 
try situations. Communities usually define 
their own school concepts, and these may 
deviate greatly from place to place, and from 
year to year. However, it seems clear that the 
implications should be restated that (1) com- 
munities should be selected for beginning 
teachers, as well as teachers for the commu- 
nity; and that (2) communities need to be 
educated to what their responsibilities are 
toward teachers. Underlining this whole con- 
cept is the theory that the people in a com- 

% See Scully, Emily M., Personal Administration in Public 
Réucation, PhD. Thesis. University of Wisconsin, 1945. 

% Nelson Bossing, Progressive Methods of Teaching in Set- 
ondary Schools (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942), p. 67. 
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munity want the best possible education—in 
its broader sense—for their children; and that 
to attain this, teachers must feel secure and 
adequate, and have a real and respected place 
in the community. 

e. Are all of these teachers really failures? 

This question has been dealt with in the 
preceding chapter. Only 14% of these 265 
cases are really “legal” failures up to the 

t time. It remains to be seen how many 
in the “pending” classification will become so. 
Failure to be certified at some time or other, 
then, does not always designate one as a 
failure in the profession of teaching. The im- 
plication from this statement may be that 
considered judgment might have eliminated 
some of these “temporary” failures, and found 
the potential or real failures before too many 
children suffered at their hands. 

f. What are the apparent results of these 
difficulties with certification? Are there any 
intangible ones which seem important and 
pertinent to this study? 

Some of the answers to these questions 
have been implied throughout the discussion, 
but a brief summary will be made at this 
point of some of the more important ones. 

1. The people who failed, even temporarily, 
to get a certificate at the usual time and under 
present practices, are faced with the prospect 
of worry, defeat, humiliation, and loss of 
status (in its personal and sociological sense) . 
Consequently they are, in most cases, unable 
to do their best work, and not only they, 
themselves, suffer, but also the children with 
whom they are working. This implies that if 
teachers are inadequate for their jobs, they 
should be eliminated early; and if all they 
need is more time, experience, maturity, aid 
and so on, that deferment of certification be 
handled in such a way as to cause little, if 
any, humiliation and worry. 

2. The teachers who failed permanently 
have been allowed to waste part of the school 
years of their pupils, to waste from four to 
six years of their own lives, and in some cases 
to become warped individuals for life. Aside 
from these factors—which some might call 
“sentimental” ones—there is the cold, hard 
fact of dollars and cents. What is the “money 
cost” of these failures for the people of the 
State? What is the “time” cost? 

It is granted that a few such cases will 
occur, no matter how carefully the selection, 
training and supervision are handled. But this 
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study has shown that many of these cases 
need not have occurred if a clarification of 
purposes, practices, and concepts took place 
between certification and supervisory officials, 
training institutions, placement services, and 
communities. 

II. What are the effects of present methods 
of certification in Wisconsin upon teacher 
education and the teachers themselves? 

Questions of this sort confirm the statement 
made several times previously: that all of 
these factors are so interrelated that they can- 
not be considered in any isolated manner. 
Yet the practice actually has been to separate 
in large measure the administrative aspects of 
certification from its educational implications. 
For, except in rare cases, the certification de- 
nials are handled automatically by referring 
to reference blanks and sending out form 
letters such as the one quoted in Chapter 1. 

The effects of the present methods" of cer- 
tification on teacher education have been 
negative rather than positive. That is, instead 
of recognizing and working toward better and 
more active participation with the teacher- 
education program, current practices in certi- 
fication seem to be ignoring the possibilities 
of making the most of the relationships that 
do exist. These relationships were pointed out 
in the Introduction. 

A definite “tying in” of the entire processes 
of pre-service education, licensing, recom- 
mending by in-service training personnel, 
further licensing, and granting or refusing a 
certificate, needs to be done. These are not 
isolated procedures for protecting children 
from poor teachers. That is one of the pur- 
poses of certification, to be sure, but that is 
only the negative aspect of the whole situa- 
tion. A more positive approach is implied 
here: that of using these agencies for better 
service to beginning teachers by making the 
certification program a part of the pre- and 
in-service program for the improvement of 
teaching, and especially of assistance to be- 
ginning teachers. Other results of the present 
practices of this phase of certification have 
been stated and implied many times through- 
out this paper. 

III. What are the implications of these 
findings for the improvement of certification 
and teacher education in Wisconsin? 


%8 Note that the terms methods and practices are used, not 
regulations, standards and so on. The latter have had splendid 
results in lengthening the time of preparation, centralizin; 
authority and responsibility, and beginning a new system o! 
certification that is most promising. 
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This question brings us directly to the con- 
cluding recommendations. 

Considering the results of this investiga- 
tion and the conclusions and implications that 
have been drawn from them, the following 
recommendations for the improvement of cer- 
tification and education of teachers are made: 

1. That the State Superintendent organize 
an advisory committee to continue the study 
of the problems that have been raised here, 
and others of similar nature which pertain to 
the adjustment of beginning teachers to their 
schools and communities; and that this com- 
mittee be composed of representatives of 
teacher-training institutions, supervisory offi- 
cials, and certification authorities. 

2. That this committee approach the study 
with (a) the concept of the beginning teacher 
as a person, who has to make multiple adjust- 
ments to a new community, new supervisory 
officials, new fellow workers and pupils, as 
well as to a new job; and with (b) the 
assumption that it is a responsibility of the 
supervisory and certification officials (includ- 
ing the pre-service personnel) to give more 
help to these teachers with their problems. 

3. That qualifying for a certificate be rec- 
ognized as a personal, social, and professional 
problem and not alone as a legal one; and 
that services to beginning teachers be coordi- 
nated by improving the relationships between 
college faculty members, certification author- 
ities and supervisory officials. 

4. That the criteria which are to be used 
for evaluating the work of beginning teachers 
be adopted by joint action of leaders in the 
pre- and in-service education programs and 
the legal certifying agency; and after they 
are decided upon, that the State Department 
should: 


a. Send to every beginning teacher, every 
teacher-training institution, and every 
supervisory official a letter, giving in de- 
tail the criteria to be used for evalua- 
tion purposes. Clarify and describe the 
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meaning of the criteria; and explain how 
and why they will be used. 

. Set up a policy and outline practices for 
a thorough review of all cases which are 
recommended for denial of certification 
before writing a letter to the candidate. 

- Refuse to disqualify a candidate on the 
recommendation of only one, (and pos. 
sibly, two) persons. Perhaps refuse also 
to grant a life certificate on the same 


. Send to all teachers, at the close of the 
first probationary year, a letter, describ. 
ing the record of that teacher to date, 
and pointing out matters that need im. 
provement. Offer the help of state super- 
visors, if such help is requested. 

. Consider carefully, with other educators, 
the feasibility of lengthening the proba- 
tionary period, especially for those 
teachers who have had less than four 
years of training. (While some might 
say that the five-year certificate is, in 
essence, permitting an extension of pro- 
bationary time, the same attendant ills 
follow its denial as follow the refusal to 
grant a life certificate.) 

. Ask for references on candidates from 
the faculties of teacher-education insti- 
tutions and supervising teachers as well 
as from superintendents, principals, and 
state supervisors. This implies visitation 
by faculty members. 


5. That those responsible for “placing” 
candidates, study the communities to which 
young teachers go, and prepare both commu- 
nities and teachers for meeting community- 
social and personal-social problems during the 
adjustment period. 

6. That the entire teacher-education pro- 
gram clarify its concepts of training, super- 
vision, and qualification for certification, and 
integrate the actual and potential relation- 
ships of these functions into vital, purposive, 
and human services for beginning teachers. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING REGULARITY OF THE FLOW OF 
WORDS DURING WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


JoHN ANDREW VAN BRUGGEN 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


SECTION I 
INTRODUCTION 


PRroBLEM OF THIS INVESTIGATION 


It is a matter of common observation that 
the flow of words during written composition 
is not regular and continuous. The periods of 
writing are irregular as well as the periods oi 
reflection. Ideas seem to come at varying 
rates. The_aim of this investigation—is to 
obtain a quantitative measure of of the rate of 
‘flow of words during written expression an 
to determine what factors fect Ne THs gen- 
eral aim will be a comparing the 


rate of flow of words during the writing of 
each of two compositions by junior high 
school students with various test scores, rat- 
ings, and personal data. 


The problem will be considered in four 


divisions. In the first a study will be made of 
the factors within the compositions that may 
affect the rate of the flow of words. Such 
aspects of the problem as writing on familiar 
and unfamiliar material, linguistic construc- 
tions, length, and general excellence of com- 
positions will be considered. 

The second division will treat the relation 
of academic achievement in the school sub- 
jects involving language skills to the rate of 
flow of words. Consideration will be given to 
the pupils’ achievement in reading, spelling, 
and various phases of language. 

In the third division several personal and 
environmental factors will be discussed. An 
attempt will be made to find the effect on flow 
of words of chronological age, grade in school, 
intelligence, perseverance, personality traits, 
handedness, eye dominance, sex, and such 
environmental factors aS socio-economic 
status and position among other children in 
the family. 

The fourth division will inchide analyses 
and comparisons of individual records. A de- 
tailed analysis will be made of the records of 
the nine compositions with the highest rating 
for quality and of the nine compositions with 
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the lowest rating. The results will be com- 
pared to determine differences in flow of 
words between good and poor compositions. 
The records of the five compositions with the 
lowest indices of word flow and of the five 
compositions with highest indices of word 
flow will be analyzed and compared to find 
any relationship that may exist between the 
ability to write in thought units and the rate 
of flow of words. 

The problem of this investigation is (1) to 
study the rate of flow of words during the 
writing of compositions to determine how it 
is affected by various compositional, aca- 
demic, personal, and environmental factors; 
and (2) to analyze the records of flow of 
words for the individual pupils to discover 
how the composing structure—that is, the 
number, length, and location of pauses be- 
tween words—differs in compositions of supe- 
rior and inferior quality and in compositions 
written with rapid and slow flow of words. 


SECTION II 
METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


SourcE oF DatTA 


The subjects——The compositions of eighty- 
four pupils in the junior high grades of the 
Oakdale Christian School in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, were used as the basis for this in- 
vestigation. To keep constant the factors per- 
taining to school training, such as English 
curriculum and type of teaching, only those 
pupils were selected who had attended this 
school without interruption through all the 
grades, beginning with the first grade. 

The subjects were distributed according to 
grades as follows: eight girls and thirteen 
boys from the seventh grade, twenty-three 
girls and nineteen boys from the eighth grade, 
and eleven girls and ten boys from the ninth 
grade. Originally another ninth grade girl was 
included, but the record of her writing proved 
faulty and had to be discarded. This left 
forty-two girls and forty-two boys. 
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The chronological ages of the subjects 
ranged from 146 months to 182 months with 
a median of 163 and a standard deviatien of 
9.18. 

The compositions—Each pupil who par- 
ticipated in this investigation was asked to 
write at three different sittings during May 
and June of 1943. Approximately ten days 
elapsed between writing periods. The writing 
was done in the music studio of the school 
while the subject was alone and free from the 
distractions of others. 

During the first writing period the pupils 
wrote from memory the first seven sentences 
of Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg. This 
selection had been assigned for memorization 
to the junior high literature classes shortly 
before the time of this writing, and, conse- 
quently, it allayed any suspicions or fears of 
those who were asked to participate. Inas- 
much as this first session was intended merely 
to give a record that could be used for deter- 
mining speed of actual writing, it provided a 
splendid opportunity for practice. 

Only two pupils were called to the place of 
writing at the same time. While one was writ- 
ing in the studio, the other was in an adjoin- 
ing room where he was asked by an examiner 
to recite the Address at Gettysburg. The few 
who could not recite fluently were instructed 
to spend some more time on the selection, and 
they were called back a few days later. 

During the second period of writing the 
subjects were asked to reproduce the story oi 
Androcles and the Lion. In preparation for 
this writing each pupil, upon entering the 
waiting room, was given a typewritten copy 
of the story and was instructed to read it 
carefully for the purpose of reproducing it. 
After the reading his comprehension was 
tested by an examiner. He was asked to 
answer orally fifteen questions dealing with 
the content of the story. 

It was assumed that when pupils repro- 
duced a story immediately after reading it, 
they were writing familiar material. The sec- 
ond selection of writing, which was the first 
composition of the subjects, was considered, 
therefore, as a sample of writing on familiar 
material. 

For the third writing period the subjects 
were instructed to write a composition on one 
of six topics. A typewritten sheet with the 
following instructions was handed to the sub- 
jects as they entered the waiting room: 
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Here is a list of six topics. You may selec 
any one of them for a composition. You may 
change the wording in some of them if yoy 
wish. 

You will be given five minutes to decide op 
your topic and to plan your writing. 


. My Most Embarrassing Experience. 

. An Incident of My Vacation. 

. A Dream. 

. The Best Story I Ever Read. 

. A Most Exciting Experience. 

. The First Time I Went Fishing (Hunt. 
ing, Bowling, etc.). 


This third writing selection, the second 
composition, was regarded as a sample of 
writing on unfamiliar material. 


NATURE OF DATA 


Records of the regularity of the flow oj 
words.—Records of the regularity of the flow 
of words during the writing of the three selec. 
tions were obtained by means of a motor 
driven, time recording kymograph. This 
apparatus is so constructed that a motor 
driven roller draws a strip of paper two inches 
wide over the flat surface or table of the 
machine. A punch set over the top of the 
machine is connected with a synchronous 
motor and a magnetic coil. A disc on the syn- 
chronous motor has fifty evenly spaced wires 
drawn over its outer edge. These are fastened 
to a copper ridge near the center of the disc. 
A copper spring connected to the magnetic 
coil scrapes along the ridge as the disc turns 
and connects the wire with the coil. 


Two small rollers, which are connected with 
the coil, extend from the machine to the outer 
edge of the disc and touch the wires as the 
disc turns. The rollers are spaced so that 
when one touches a wire, the other is half way 
between wires. When the roller touches the 
wire, contact is made with the coil, and the 
coil draws the punch down to make a depres- 
sion on the paper. Since the synchronous 
motor makes one revolution per minute and 
there are fifty strands of wire around the 
outer edge of the disc and each strand is 
touched twice during every turn, contact with 
the magnetic coil is produced one hundred 
times per minute. This means that a depres- 
sion is made on the paper every six-tenths ol 
a second as the paper is drawn through the 
machine. 
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A pencil set in a swinging bracket, that ex- 
tends from the table of the machine over the 
paper, makes a line on the paper as it is 
drawn across the table. The bracket is shifted 
by another magnetic coil that is connected 
with a copper stylus and plate. When the 
stylus touches the plate and makes contact, 
the bracket shifts so as to make an indenta- 
tion in the line that is being drawn on the 


paper. 

The machine was located in a room across 
the hall from the studio in which the subjects 
did their writing. The stylus and contact 
plate were in the studio and were connected 
with the machine by wire. This arrangement 
eliminated the possibility of the subject’s 
hearing the noise of the machine. 

In the studio the pupil who did the writing 
was watched by the examiner, who was seated 
at a small table with the stylus and contact 
plate. Between her table and the desk of the 
pupil was an opaque portable screen in which 
was mounted a piece of one-way glass about 
a foot square. Through this glass the exam- 
iner could watch the writer without being ob- 
served. The subject was conscious of the ex- 
aminer’s presence but could not see her and 
did not know what she was doing. The ex- 
aminer got the subjects started at the writing 
assignment by providing pencil and paper 
and asking them to let her know when they 
started writing and when they were finished. 
She then went to her place back of the 
screen. 

When the pupil placed his pencil on the 
paper to begin writing a word, the examiner 
placed the stylus on the contact plate thereby 
shifting the pencil on the apparatus and in- 
denting the pencil line that was being drawn 
on the record paper as it passed over the table 
of the machine. When the writer lifted his 
pencil at the end of a word, the examiner 
raised the stylus to break the contact and to 
shift the pencil on the apparatus back to its 
original position. If the writer stopped to 
cross out a word, the crossing out was re- 
corded by the examiner as a word. The pupils 
had been instructed beforehand to cross out 
words rather than to erase them. When the 
pupil came to the end of a line, the examiner 
touched the contact plate with the stylus 
three times in rapid succession. This left a 
mark on the paper that facilitated interpreta 
tion of the record. 
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After the subject had finished writing, his 
record paper was removed from the machine 
and his name written on it. The record paper 
showed a series of depressions down the 
middle to indicate time in six-tenths of sec- 
onds and a broken pencil line along the edge 
to indicate periods of writing and pauses be- 
tween words. 

The first step toward using the records in- 
volved the transfer of the words of the com- 
position to their appropriate indented spaces 
on the pencil line of the record. This was done 
quite readily by comparing the paper on 
which the subject did his writing with his 
record. The three marks designating the end 
of a line made it possible to transfer the 
words of one line at a time. 

The next step was to determine the length 
of time used for each word and the pause be- 
tween words. At each point in ine record 
where the pencil line was broken, another line 
was drawn across the paper at right angles to 
the record line. By counting the number of 
round depressions between these lines and 
multiplying by six-tenths, the time in seconds 
was obtained for each word and each pause. 
The three stages in the interpretation of the 
record are shown in Plate I, which is a repro- 
duction of part of the third record of Subject 
One. 

After this had been completed, the average 
time required for writing each word was 
found by adding the number of seconds for 
each word and dividing the total by the num- 
ber of words. 

Finally, a distribution was made for each 
subject showing the number and length of the 
pauses in each of the two compositions. No 
distribution of pauses was made for the first 
record of writing since it was a reproduction 
of a memorized selection and a record of the 
pauses was not pertinent to the purpose of 
this investigation. The distribution sheet 
showed the number of words in each of the 
three selections, the average time required for 
the writing of each word, and the distribution 
of pauses for the two compositions. A copy of 
the distribution sheet that was used is shown 
in Figure r. 

Standardized test scores—During Decem- 
ber of each year standardized achievement 
tests are administered to all the pupils of the 
Oakdale Christian School as part of the 
school’s regular testing program. Form E of 
the Stanford Achievement Test: Advanced 
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A REPRODUCTION OF PART OF A RECORD ILLUSTRATING THE THREE STEPS 
REQUIRED For INTERPRETATION. 
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Fig. 1. Sheet Used to Show Distribution of Pauses. 


First Record 


Number of words:...........-- 
Seconds per word:...........-.-- 
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Battery, Partial, was administered to the 
junior high pupils in December, 1942, approx- 
imately five months prior to the time of the 
writing for this investigation. The scores of 
the Reading: Paragraph Meaning, Reading: 
Word Meaning, Language Usage, and Spell- 
ing sections of the test were used in this 
study. 

The following tests were administered dur- 
ing February and March of 1943 to the 
classes participating in this investigation. 

The Terman McNemar Test of Mental 
Ability: Form C. 

Co-eperative English Test, Test B1: Effec- 
tiveness of Expression, Lower Level, 
Form Q. 

Co-operative English Test, Test A: Me- 
chanics of Expression, Form Q. 

Aspects of Personality Test, for Grades 4 
to 9 Inclusive, by Pintner, Loftus, For- 
lano, and Alster. 

Carroll Prose Appreciation Test for Junior 
High School. 


All of these tests were administered and 
scored by the writer, and the scores were used 
in this investigation. 

Personal data.—Other information pertain- 
ing to the subjects was obtained from the 
school records. This included the occupation 
of the father, number of children in the fam- 
ily, number of children older and younger 
than the subject, chronological age, handed- 
ness, and marks in English. 

Eye dominance was tested in two ways. A 
paper funnel with the wide end fitted to the 
contour of the face was used in the first test. 
A ball was placed on a shelf about twenty 
feet away from the subject. He was then 
asked to look through the funnel with both 
eyes and locate the ball. After he had located 
it, a card was inserted in a slot in the funnel 
so that the left eye was covered. If the sub- 
ject could still see the ball, he was regarded 
as having right eye dominance. If he could 
not see it with his left eye covered, but could 
see it with his right eye covered, he was re- 
garded as having left eye dominance. 

The second test was a card test. A large 
card about twelve inches square with a small 
hole about an eighth of an inch in diameter 
in the middle was given to the subject, and 
he was asked to look through this hole at the 
ball on the shelf. Placing the card in front of 
and looking with the right eye was regarded 
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as an indication of right eye dominance, and 
looking with the left eye was r as an 
indication of left eye dominance. 

Twelve of the subjects showed a different 
eye dominance on one test than on the other, 
They were requested to take both tests again, 
and in each case the results of the two tests 
agreed. This lack of agreement in the first 
testings may have been due to a failure on the 
part of the subjects to focus correctly when 
using the funnel. 


METHOD OF TABULATING DATA 


Finding a measure of the regularity of the 
flow of words.—After a distribution had been 
made of the lengths of the pauses between 
words in each composition, it was n 
to find some measure of the variability of the 
pauses. This measure could then be used as 
the measure of the regularity of the flow of 
words. 

The commonly accepted measure of vari- 
ability is the standard deviation, and it was 
computed for each of the compositions. They 
ranged from .28 to 4.73 with a median of 1.26 
for the first set of compositions, and from .29 
to 8.76 with a median of 1.31 for the second 
set of compositions. The coefficient of corre- 
lation between the standard deviations of the 
first and second sets of compositions was .48 
with a probable error of .06. 

Since the standard deviation represents the 
square root of the squared deviations from 
the median, its use might emphasize unduly 
the extremely long pauses in some of the com- 
positions. It was necessary, therefore, to cast 
about for some measure that would take into 
account the long pauses without weighting 
them disproportionately. 

The average of all the pauses longer than 
the median pause, or the average of the higher 
half of the pauses, was computed for each 
composition. These averages ranged from .67 
to 4.72 with a median of 1.80 for the first 
group of compositions, and from .80 to 4.33 
with a median of 1.89 for the second group. 
The Pearson product-moment coefficient of 
correlation was computed for the averages of 
the first and second sets of compositions and 
was found to be .77 with a probable error of 
.03. This is .29 higher than the coefficient of 
correlation of the standard deviations of the 
two sets of compositions. If regularity of flow 
of words is a trait that should be fairly con- 
stant in all writing, then the higher coefficient 
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of correlation would indicate that the average 
of the higher half of the pauses is a better 
measure of the flow of words than the stand- 
ard deviation. 

The coefficient of correlation between the 
standard deviations and the averages of the 
higher half of the pauses was .91 with a prob- 
able error of .o1 for the first group of com- 
positions and .92 with a probable error of .o1 
for the second group. These high coefficients 
of correlation as well as the high correlation 
between the sets of compositions seem to jus- 
tify the use of the average of the higher half 
of the pauses as a valid measure of regularity 
of the flow of words. It will be used, there- 
fore, in further comparisons and will be re- 
ferred to as the index of flow of words. A 
high index indicates a slow flow of words, and 
a low index indicates a rapid flow of words. 

Comparing data—The Pearson product- 
moment coefficient of correlation was used to 
determine relationship between the indices of 
flow of words and the other data compiled for 
this investigation. 

Additional light on the relationships was 
obtained by arranging the scores of the 
eighty-four subjects in each of the areas in- 
vestigated in order of rank and dividing them 
into four equal groups. The mean index of 
flow of words was then found for each group, 
or quarter, of the scores. This method proved 
to be enlightening especially in the areas in 
which the distribution of scores tended to be 
curvilinear. 


SECTION III 


FACTORS WITHIN THE COMPOSI- 
TIONS AND THEIR EFFECT ON 
THE FLOW OF WORDS 


In a study of sentence structure in chil- 
dren’s compositions Shepherd called attention 
to content as an important factor in deter- 
mining sentence structure.? Inasmuch as con- 
tent might also affect the regularity of the 
flow of words, the compositions submitted by 
the subjects were carefully analyzed to ferret 
out any factors that might affect word flow. 


FAMILIAR AND UNFAMILIAR MATERIAL 
Writing speed—In an effort to discover 
any significant changes in the writing speed 
in the three selections of each subject, a study 


1Edith Elizabeth Shepherd, The Influence of Content and 
Maturity on Sentence Structure in Pupils’ Written Discourse. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1933. 
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was made of the average time required per 
word in the actual writing of each selection. 


In the first sample of writing, the portion 
of Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg, the aver- 
age time in seconds per word required for 
actual writing ranged from 1.21 to 2.66 with 
a median of 1.81 and a standard deviation of 
.32. In the second selection, the reproduction 
of a story, the time per word ranged from 
1.02 to 2.62 seconds with a median of 1.59 
and a standard deviation of .29; and in the 
writing of compositions on selected topics the 
time per word ranged from 1.24 to 2.63 sec- 
onds with a median of 1.62 and a standard 
deviation of .24. 


Seventy-three of the subjects took more 
time for the actual writing in the first selec- 
tion than in the second, and sixty-eight took 
more time per word in writing the first selec- 
tion than in writing the third. The long and 
unfamiliar words in the Address at Gettys- 
burg may account for part of this slow writ- 
ing rate, but there is enough difference to in- 
dicate that in writing a selection from 
memory the need for recalling exact wording 
retards writing speed. 

Since writing to reproduce a story is more 
likely to involve the use of unfamiliar words 
than writing on a selected topic, the writing 
rate of the first composition might be ex- 
pected to be slower than that of the second. 
Yet forty-eight, or fifty-seven per cent, of the 
subjects took more time per word in the sec- 
ond composition than in the first. The median 
time per word was also longer for the second 
set of compositions than it was for the first. 


There is evidence here to suggest that when 
pupils write on unfamiliar material and must 
compose as they go along, as they did in the 
second composition, they have a tendency to 
slow down in their actual writing rate. 


Regularity of the flow of words——A com- 
parison was also made of the indices of the 
flow of words in the two compositions. They 
ranged from .67 to 4.72 with a median of 1.80 
and a standard deviation of .73 for the first 
group of compositions and from .80 to 4.33 
with a median of 1.89 and a standard devia- 
tion of .78 for the second group. The wide 
range in the first group of compositions is the 
result of a few extremely high indices, for 
there were only six indices above 2.80 in the 
first group while there were thirteen in the 
second. 
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Fifty-one, or 61 per cent, of the pupils had 
a higher index of flow of words in the second 
composition than in the first; but the coeffi- 
cient of correlation between the indices of the 
two sets of compositions was .77 with a prob- 
able error of .03. 

The higher indices of flow of words for the 
second group of compositions as revealed by 
their range, median, and standard deviation as 
well as the fact that the majority of the sub- 
jects had a higher index in the second com- 
position than in the fitst imply a retardation 
in flow of words whea pupils write original 
compositions that must be composed as they 
write. 

Writing speed and the flow of words.—The 
average time per word for actual writing and 
the index of flow of words in each of the two 
sets of compositions were compared to bring 
to light any relationship that might exist be- 
tween them. 

The coefficient of correlation between writ- 
ing speed and the indices of flow of words was 
found to be .34 with a probable error of .07 
for the first group of compositions and .29 
with a probable error of .o7 for the second 
group. These correlations are sufficiently high 
to indicate a positive relationship between 
fast writing and rapid flow of words. 

The compositions were arranged according 
to writing time from the highest number of 
seconds per word to the lowest, and then 
divided into four equal groups. The mean in- 
dex of flow of words was then found for each 
group, or quarter, of the compositions. The 
results are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


THE MEAN INDICES OF FLOW oF Worps For 
EACH QUARTER OF COMPOSITIONS 
ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
WRITING SPEED 


Mean Index of Flow of Words 
First Set of Second Set of 
Compositions Compositions 
Highest Quarter__ 2.22 2.58 
Second Quarter __ . 1. 84 
Third 1.81 
2.00 


Writing Time 


In the first set of compositions the mean 
indices decrease regularly with a correspond- 
ing decrease in writing time per word. The 
same trend is apparent in the second set of 
compositions, although it is not as regular and 
consistent. The trend is clear enough to indi- 
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cate, however, that as the flow of words in. 
creases the speed of writing also increases. 
This is especially true in compositions involy. 
ing writing on familiar materal. 

The results point to the probability that 
some pupils have a slow reaction time that 
affects their rate of writing as well as their 
flow of ideas. 

Other compositional factors that were cop. 
sidered in their relation to the flow of words 
were the prevalence of certain linguistic con- 
structions, the length, and the quality of the 
compositions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In an investigation such as this all the 
factors that may be presumed to be related to 
flow of words have to be considered. Obvi- 
ously, not all of them will prove to be related. 
In some cases the relationship may be so little 
as to result in practically zero correlation. 

The comparisons between flow of words 
and some of the factors studied may indicate 
a relationship that is merely indirect. These 
factors may be related because of their high 
correlation: with other factors that are related 
to flow of words. 

The conclusions at the end of each section 
will deal primarily with the more important 
relationships revealed by the comparisons 
made in that section. A discussion of the sig- 
nificance of these relationships will be re- 
served for the last section. 

Inasmuch as the number of subjects whose 
compositions were used in this study is com- 
paratively small, the conclusions should be 
interpreted as suggestive of trends rather than 
as conclusive evidence of relationships. 

In this section the three samples of writ- 
ing submitted by each subject were carefully 
studied and compared to bring to light any 
factors within the compositions that might 
affect the rate of the flow of words during 
writing. A brief summary of the results is 
presented in the statements that follow: 

1. A comparison was made ‘of the time in 
seconds per word for actual writing in each 
of the three selections of each subject. The 
rate of writing in the first selection, writing 
from memory, was slower than that of either 
of the two compositions. Of the two sets of 
compositions the second, which involved 
writing on selected topics, showed a slower 
writing rate than the first, a reproduction of 
a story. The difference between the rates of 
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the two compositions, however, was not so 
great as the difference between the rate of the 
first selection and either of the compositions. 
These comparisons point to the conclusion 
that the necessity of recalling exact wording 
and the need of organizing material during 
the process of writing affect writing speed 
adversely. 

2. A comparison of the rates of flow of 
words in the two sets of compositions revealed 
that on the whole the pupils hesitated more 
while writing on selected topics than they did 
while writing to reproduce a story with which 
they were familiar. 

3. The writing speed and rate of flow of 
words were compared for each group of com- 
positions. The comparisons showed that rapid 
flow of words and rapid writing went together 
with a tendency to decrease and increase con- 
comitantly. This tendency was not as clear in 
the second group of compositions as it was in 
the first. 

4. The second group of compositions was 
carefully analyzed for the presence of lin- 
guistic constructions that reveal dominant 
traits of the writers. The four types of con- 
structions considered are: (1) the Adjective- 
Verb Quotient, denoting emotional stability; 
(2) the Index of Subordination, signifying 
linguistic maturity; (3) the Personal Pronoun 
Index; and (4) the First Person Pronoun 
Index, both showing the extent of social de- 
velopment. 

The comparisons showed no relationship 
between emotional stability, as measured by 
the Adjective-Verb Quotient, and rate of 
flow of words. The comparisons did show an 
apparent tendency for those pupils who were 
on the higher and lower ends of the scale of 
linguistic maturity or the scale of social devel- 
opment to write with a slower flow of words 
than those near the middle of the scale. Those 
on the higher end, however, had a better flow 
of words than those on the lower end. 

5. Composition length, as determined by 
the number of words, was compared with the 
rate of flow of words for each of the two sets 
of compositions. In the first set those who 
wrote compositions of medium length had the 
best rate of flow of words, but in the second 
set those who wrote the longest compositions 
had the best rate. Those who wrote short com- 
positions had a comparatively slow rate of 
flow of words. This was especially true in the 
second group of compositions. 
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6. The compositions were rated by three 
junior high English teachers. The mean coeffi- 
cients of correlation of their ratings were .70 
for the first set and .58 for the second set. 
The distribution of the ratings of the teach- 
ers shows that while the marks of the second 
set of compositions are spread out more over 
the whole range of quality, than those of the 
first set, the quality of the compositions in 
the second set, on the whole, is better than 
that of the compositions in the first group. 


The sum of the point values of the three 
ratings was taken as the measure of quality 
and compared with their corresponding in- 
dices of flow of words. The comparisons for 
the first set of compositions showed no rela- 
tionship between quality and the rate of flow 
of words. The comparisons for the second set 
showed a tendency for the pupils who write 
compositions of very inferior quality to hesi- 
tate a great deal as they write. 


7. The comparisons reveal that a relatively 
slow flow of words may be expected when 
pupils write on unfamiliar material, when 
they are at the higher and lower ends of the 
scales of linguistic maturity and social devel- 
opment, especially at the lower end, and when 
they write compositions that are extremely 
short or of very inferior quality. 


SECTION IV 


ACADEMIC FACTORS AND THEIR 
EFFECT ON THE FLOW 
OF WORDS 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Linguistic ability is commonly considered 
to be in part a result of academic training. 
It is frequently assumed that training in 
those school subjects that involve language 
skills will affect a pupil’s ability to express 
his thoughts in writing. 

The validity of this assumption may be 
tested by a study of the relationships between 
ability in these various subjects and facility 
of written expression. 

The purpose of this chapter is to report on 
the phases of such a study. Ability in the 
fields of reading, spelling, and language were 
compared with facility of expression as 
measured by the rate of flow of words during 
composition writing. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In an effort to discover the relationship be- 
tween ability in academic subjects involving 
language skills and the rate of flow of words 
during composition writing, comparisons were 
made between scores designating ability in 
those subjects and the indices of flow of 
words for the two sets of compositions. The 
scores included English marks for eight 
semesters as well as scores on standardized 
tests in reading, vocabulary, spelling, lan- 
guage usage, mechanics of expression, effec- 
tiveness of expression, and prose appreciation. 

The first step toward finding the relation- 
ship between the scores in those subjects and 
the flow of words was to compute the coeffi- 
cient of correlation between the indices of 
flow of words for each set of compositions 
and the scores on the standardized tests. A 
summary of the coefficients of correlation 
with their probable errors for each of the 
subjects is given in Table II. 

Inasmuch as the correlations revealed little 
or no relationship between the test scores and 
the flow of words, other comparisons were 
made. The scores were arranged in order of 
rank from the highest to the lowest, and 
divided equally into four groups. The mean 
index of flow of words was then found for 
each of these groups or quarters. 

The comparisons reveal: 


1. That pupils who indicate by standard- 
ized test scores that they have low reading, 
vocabulary, and spelling ability also have a 
slow flow of words during writing. 

2. That the best spellers show a tendency 
to hesitate between words when writing com- 
positions, although their rate of word flow is 
not as slow as that of the poor spellers. 
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3- That a low level of ability in language 
as indicated by school marks, appears to be 
accompanied by a rapid flow of words during 
composition writing. Pupils who are just 
slightly below average in language ability 
have a comparatively slow flow of words. 


4. That pupils with high scores in language 
usage are apt to have a rather free and rapid 
flow of words during composition writing. 
This rate of word flow has a tendency to 
slow down as the pupils’ scores become lower. 
Pupils who show a very limited knowledge of 
language usage, however, seem to pause very 
little between words as they write their com- 
positions. 

5. That the pupils with the best scores in 
mechanics and effectiveness of expression 
tend to have the most rapid flow of words. 
Those with low scores have a slow rate of 
word flow. The change from slow to rapid rate 
is not regular, however, and does not proceed 
concurrently with improvement in mechanics 
or effectiveness of expression. 


6. That prose appreciation seems inversely 
related to rate of flow of words, for the pupils 
with the highest scores on the prose apprecia- 
tion test had the slowest flow of words. Pupils 
with low scores also showed a slow flow of 
words, however; but their rate was not as 
slow as that of the pupils with the high 
scores. 

7. That on the whole pupils with low 
scores in the school subjects involving lan- 
guage skills tend to have a slow rate of flow 
of words during composition writing. 

8. That a high level of ability in school 
subjects that involve language skills does not 
guarantee a rapid flow of words. It may tend 
to retard word flow. 


TABLE II 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN SCORES ON ACHIEVEMENT TESTS AND 
INDICES OF FLOW oF WorDS 


Subject 


Correlation 


Reading: 
Pa 
Wo 


es a ehiw eam 
nglish marks 


Mec 


h Meaning 


usage ; 
cs of expression 
Effectiveness of expression 
Prose appreciation _ - 


First Compositions 
Coefficient 


Second Compositions 

Coefficient 
of Probable of Probable 
Error Correlation Error 


. 03 
.10 
04 
. 00 
00 


—. 08 


.13 


—.09 
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SECTION V 


PERSONAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
FACTORS AND THEIR EFFECT 
ON THE FLOW OF WORDS 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Language is a part of every individual’s 
development, but what language he uses de- 
pends on the group into which he is born.’ 

The language one uses is probably the 
pasis upon which his general culture and per- 
sonality are judged more often than any other 
single index. What one says and his way of 
saying it are interpreted almost universally as 
indicative of the kind of person he is.* 

From these statements it is evident that 
language is considered as something personal 
and that a study of the language habits of 
any group must include a consideration of 
the individuals in that group and the environ- 
ment to which they have been exposed. 

In so far as rate of flow of words is a 
measure of linguistic behavior, it cannot be 
understood without a consideration of the 
personal and environmental factors involved. 
Several personal traits and measures of per- 
sonal development were considered, therefore, 
in an effort to determine their effect on the 
rate of flow of words. 

The personal factors included chronological 
age, grade in school, mental age, intelligence 
quotient, sex, perseverance, ascendance-sub- 
mission, extroversion-introversion, emotional 
stability, handedness, and eye dominance. 
The environmental factors considered were 
socio-economic status, as determined by the 
occupation of the father, and place among 
other children in the family. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The coefficients of correlation were com- 
puted to determine the correlation between 
the various personal factors and the flow of 
words, but because they were low and because 
correlations do not take into account all the 
possibilities of relationship, a second group of 
comparisons was made. 

The scores and measures of the various 
personal factors were arranged in order of 
"Language in General Education, A Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Function of English in General Education for 
the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940), p. 10. 

*M. R. Trabue, Teaching Language in the Elementary 
School, Forty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II (Chicago: National Society for 
the Study of Education, 1944), p. 1. 
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rank and divided into four equal groups. The 
mean indices of flow of words were then com- 
puted for these groups and for other groups 
that designated personal traits. These com- 
parisons revealed: 


1. A definite relationship between chrono- 
logical age and rate of flow of words. The 
rate of flow of words was found to increase 
with increasing chronological age. 

2. That the rate of flow of words increases 
as the pupils pass from grade to grade. Ninth 
grade pupils had a better flow of words than 
eighth graders, and eighth grade pupils had a 
better flow of words than seventh graders. 
Since there is a high correlation between 
chronological age and school grade, these find- 
ings corroborate the conchision that rate of 
flow of words is associated with chronological 
age. 

3. That there is a relationship between 
mental age and flow of words. The pupils with 
the high mental ages showed a rapid flow of 
words and the pupils with the low mental ages 
showed a slow flow of words. The increase in 
rate of flow of words that accompanies rise 
in mental age is not as rapid as the increase 
that accompanies rise in chronological age 
during the junior high school years. 

4. That pupils with very low and very high 
intelligence quotients seem to have the best 
flow of words. 

5. That girls do not consistently have a 
better rate of flow of words than boys. The 
seventh grade girls had approximately the 
same rate of flow of words as the boys; but 
as the rate increased with the rise in school 
grade, the rates for the girls showed a more 
rapid increase than those for the boys. 

6. That pupils who are rated high in per- 
severance are apt to have a rapid flow of 
words as well as those who are rated low. 
Those near the middle of the scale show a 
tendency to write with greater hesitation. 

7. That the strong, dominating type of 
pupils as well as the meek and submissive 
type, as indicated by personality test scores, 
show a tendency to compose freely and with- 
out much hesitation. Those who fall between 
these two extremes may be expected to have a 
slower rate of flow of words during their 
composition writing. 

8. That extrovertive pupils pause very 
little between words as they write their com- 
positions, but as pupils tend toward introver- 
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sion the number and length of pauses seem to 
increase. 

9. That emotionally stable individuals 
write their compositions with a comparatively 
free and rapid flow of words. The rate of 
flow of words decreases as the individuals 
show increasing indications of emotional in- 
stability. 

10. That pupils with right hand and right 
eye dominance and consistent hand eye domi- 
nance have a better rate of flow of words than 
others. Pupils with crossed hand eye domi- 
nance show a slow flow of words. 

11. That the evidence regarding the rela- 
tionship between socio-economic status and 
rate of flow of words is not very definite, but 
there is some indication that pupils who have 
socio-economic advantages write with a better 
flow of words. 

12. That there is no relationship between 
rate of flow of words and position among 
children in the family. Only children, oldest 
children, youngest children, and others all 
showed approximately the same mean indices 
of flow of words. 


SECTION VI 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF INDIVIDUAL 
RECORDS 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Another phase of this investigation of flow 
of words during composition writing involves 
a study of the individual records of the sub- 
jects. An analysis of these records to deter- 
mine the frequency and location of pauses 
may uncover some very significant facts. 

It has already been pointed out in Section 
ITE that the pupils who wrote very inferior 
compositions showed great hesitation during 
their writing, as indicated by their high in- 
dices of word flow. It is important to know 
how the composing structure—that is, the 
mumber, length, and location of the pauses— 
differs from that of the good compositions. 
The records of each of the nine best composi- 
tions were therefore carefully analyzed and 
compared with the records of the nine poorest 
compositions to discover differences in length 
and location of pauses. 

The question of whether rate of word flow 
is related to composing ability has not been 
definitely answered by the comparisons made 
so far in this investigation. If good compos- 
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ing, like good reading, requires the grouping 
of words into thought units, the number and 
location of pauses ought to reveal composin 
ability. The records of the five subjects with 
the highest indices of word flow were there. 
fore examined for length and location oj 
pauses and compared with the records of the 
five subjects with the lowest indices of word 
flow. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RECORDS OF Goop AND 
Poor COMPOSITIONS 


Records of the nine best compositions— 
The records of the subjects with the nine best 
compositions were first analyzed for compos- 
ing structure. The record of the best composi- 
tion is reproduced for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. The dashes between the words represent 
pauses, each dash representing a pause of 
three-tenths of a second. No dash is used 
when the pause is less than a half second. 

Inasmuch as the indices of word flow vary 
with the different compositions, it was neces- 
sary to decide on some method of determining 
significant pause length for each composition. 
The following procedure was adopted: 

A time length for significant pauses was 
arbitrarily selected. The pauses of that length 
and longer were then counted and classified as 
either those which separated units of thought 
or those which broke up units of thought. A 
pause length slightly longer was selected and 
the pauses were again counted and classified 
to determine any change in the proportion of 
the one kind of pause to the other. If there 
was no change, pauses of shorter duration 
were counted and classified. If the ratio re- 
mained the same, a smaller time interval was 
used and again the smaller pauses were clas- 
sified. The time interval at which the ratio of 
pauses that break up thought units to pauses 
that separate thought units increased percep- 
tibly was selected as the significant pause 
length for the composition. Only pauses of 
significant time length were considered in the 
comparisons. 

The best composition was written by Sub- 
ject 51. The record follows: 

Splash,..splash,..the dip...of the oars sent a 
thrill....to...my heart as the small row.. .boat 
pulled out away from the...dock. I was going 
fishing...for...the first. .time 

Surrounded..by tackle and...hooks I cast my 
line into....the water..and sat waiting for 


the first..bite, which,...I...felt confident,.... 
would come in...a few minutes. 
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Much time...elapsed and...still..not even a 
nibble..d r a g ged...the. .peacefully....bobbing 
_ float beneath. ...surface....“Remember,” 
my uncle. . “was saying, 
“when you catch a fish....You...might.... 


Ts i aiens 
His words. .fell on deaf ears... My..bobber 
.was acting very strangely... .Then. .sud- 

deny... .it went completely ...Sur- 

face... .Struggling .-.feet..and. .waving 
my arms I...shouted,....“I’ve got a fish, I’ve 
vit BS Fs cccccccccccesenssces 
Then it..all.. happened at....once. There. .was 

a big..splash...and I felt. .myself....sinking.... 

_.down, down,..into..the blue depths 

....was a moment of oblivion....and..then. .I 

found. . .myself -lying...prostrate...on the 

— of the...boat.. My uncle was ‘standing 

.over me and shaking. . -his head... .disgust- 


We came that night...without....any fish. .and 
..1..felt that the...worst part of the enterprise 
was the lecturing. ..I got when. ..I got home. 
..1 resolved then. cand there that..7 would.. 
..1 ever went. . fishing. . -again...I would. . 
never, never stand up. .in the boat. 


The record indicates that this composition 
was written with few extremely long pauses. 
The longest pauses occurred at the end of 
paragraphs, and the pauses of one and a half 
seconds and longer occurred consistently be- 
tween groups of words that represent thought 
units. 

Analysis of the records of the nine best 
compositions reveals great individual differ- 
ences among the writers in composing fluency. 
Some write with few and short pauses while 
others hesitate frequently and for compara- 
tively long periods of time. 

The general trend of the pauses in these 
nine compositions, however, follows a definite 
pattern. The longer pauses generally occur be- 
tween groups of words that represent thought 
units, and the shorter pauses occur within 
these groups of words. There is evidence to 
conclude that the good writers proceed by 
thought units, writing each unit as it comes 
to them. 

The pattern is distorted when the writer 
indicates by the crossing out of words that he 
is not fully prepared for the writing or that 
he has not fully thought through his material. 
In such cases the writing is stopped and the 
words crossed out even before the entire 
thought unit has been written. From this it 
appears that the thinking is well in advance 
of the writing, and that the pupil, while writ- 
ing a thought unit, is already framing the 
next. 


Records of the nine poorest compositions. — 
The records of the nine compositions that 
were given the poorest ratings were also 
analyzed. 

The record of the composition of Subject 
75, given a rating of 7, follows: 

_ One...New..Year’s Day 
around. “sar 
-have 


hig Reva “planned to go. ae. 
-my Grandad’ 


; shells. . . .along for my 
shot a Dicpeksaysiecckncsanedaae 
-out there 


.when I. .was. .getting.. . .tired 


OEE Go nsncadsou I. .got a. .ride. -out there.... 
Wh is Fe ee 
..-my..uncle’s. .dog out..and.. 


and..find..some pheasants to... 
he did. And 


and not a..thing..to shoot at.. 
. few. squirrels...1..planned to go.. 
when....I got up.. 
. -house. my. -uncle 
was. -going. .to. .town 
I rode. .home..with...him 


This composition, with an index of word 
flow of 2.87, has thirty-five pauses longer 
than two and a half seconds. The original 
composition was written on both sides of a 
sheet of paper, and one of the pauses occurs 
at the place where the paper was turned over. 
Of the remaining thirty-four pauses, eleven 
break up units of thought and twenty-three 
separate thought units. 

A comparison of the nine best and nine 
poorest compositions reveals that the better 
compositions are more definitely written in 
thought units. A summary of the analyses 
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made of the records of the eighteen composi- 
tions shows that in the nine best compositions 
only twenty-four pauses, or 17 per cent, 
occur between words of a thought unit and 
I1§ pauses, or 83 per cent, come at the end 
of thought units. In the nine compositions 
with the lowest rating of quality forty-seven 
pauses, or 31 per cent, occur between words 
of a thought unit and 107 pauses, or 69 per 
cent, separate groups of words expressing 
units of thought. In short, in the compositions 
of poor quality the pauses that break up 
thought units occur approximately twice as 
often as they do in the compositions of better 
quality. 

The comparisons also reveal that the 
pauses are longer in the poorer compositions. 
The average index of word flow is 1.6 for the 
best compositions and 2.3 for the nine poorest 
compositions. Of the pauses longer than two 
and a half seconds, 115 occur in the nine best 
and 165 in the nine poorest compositions. 

The evidence is clear, therefore, that poor 
composition writing is accompanied by or the 
product of uncertainty of expression. This 
uncertainty is reflected in the breaking up of 
thought units and the use of long pauses. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RECORDS OF COMPOSITIONS 
WirtH HicH anv Low INDICES 
or Worp FLow 


Additional evidence on composing ability 
may be gained from a study of the records of 
the compositions with highest and lowest in- 
dices of word flow. An examination of these 
records will bring to light any relationship 
that may exist between composing speed and 
composing structure. 

The records of the five compositions with 
lowest indices of word flow were analyzed and 
compared with the records of the five compo- 
sitions with highest indices of word flow. The 
records and the graphs which illustrate the 
location of the pauses are given in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

The graphs illustrate the composing struc- 
ture of the first fifty words in each of the 
compositions. The heavy horizontal line repre- 
sents a continuous time-line in writing the 
composition, and the round black spots repre- 
sent the words. Each of the ten heavy hori- 
zontal lines is divided into ten sections, so 
that each section represents 1 per cent of the 
total time of the pauses between the fifty 
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words, for the spacing is expressed in per 

of total time rather than ny actual a = 
The numbers above the black spots corre. 
spond with the numbers above the words jn 
the record of the composition. 


Records of the compositions with the 
lowest indices of word flow—The pupil who 
had the lowest index of word flow, .80, js 
Subject 79. The record of the composition 
follows: 


1 a @ 4 5 6 7 8 
Jean..and I were playing..on..her front... 
9 10 11 12 13 14 


16 17 18 19 20 21 22 as a 
started. ..pushing her on the swing but. . .she soon 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 
wanted. .to. . get. .off....We..wouldn’t let ber but 
34 35 36 37 38 39 40 4 
...finally...she managed..to..run..off and rap 
42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 
home yelling..back..that she’d get her daddy to 
..-Shoot..us...Of course we were. .scared stiff... 
and..ran into. .Jean’s. .house..to..hide..in..a.. 
closet..but her mother wouldn’t. . hear. .of it...We 
.-ran to my....house but my..mother..was... 
equally. .unsympathetic....We....ran outdoors.. 
i inki we wouldn’t see the light 
of....day again In our garage 
car with..the doors. ..unlocked...We...went. .in- 
side..and..both lay on..the..back. .seat...for 
Jean told..me not to lie....on the floor. . because 
the man....could feel that...We lay there. . quietly 
i All of a sudden we 
: and our hearts. ..stopped 
. -beating.....They..walked..around in the garage 
. and. .finally..went out....We lay..there for 
about. .half an hour and finally. .got. .up. 
...We..saw the light of day again...anyway... 
didn’t. .we? 


This composition has six pauses of one and 
a half seconds or longer. Five of these pauses 
clearly separate groups of words that repre- 
sent thought units. The one between the 
words “thinking” and “we” in the twelfth line 
may be considered doubtful, but it is possible 
to group the words in the sentence so that the 
word “thinking” is a unit by itself. 

The graph shows how uniformly the first 
fifty words of the composition are spaced. 

Similar records and graphs of the other 
four compositions with lowest indices of word 
flow were also made, and all five of these 
records indicate that on the whole the sub- 
jects wrote in thought units. The composition 
of Subject 26 is an exception, but there is 
some evidence of confusion in the first part 
of this composition where practically all of 
the pauses fall. 
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Fig. 2. Rhythm of Word Flow of Subject 79. 
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Records of the compositions with highest 
indices of word flow.—The composition with 
the highest index of word flow, 4.33, was 
written by Subject 1. The record follows: 


3 4 
.. embarrassing 
6 7 8 
.... happened...when..I..was 
11 12 


19 20 


mother... .had..just....given..me...a... 
23 24 25 
. my...birth...day 


ving 
an d..bother...my 
and.. -my..dad. came 
in 
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moment. 


There are thirty-seven pauses longer than 
three seconds in this composition. Two of 
these pauses, those in the nineteenth and 
twentieth lines, follow crossed out words. 
Although it is quite evident that the crossing 
out of these words was due to lack of clarity 
concerning the order of events in the story, 
it is difficult to classify the pauses with either 
those that come at the end of a thought unit 
or those that break up thought units. They 
therefore will not be considered. 


Of the remaining thirty-five pauses longer 
than three seconds, twenty-one come at the 
end of groups of words that express units of 
thought, while fourteen fall between the words 
of a thought unit. 

There are another thirty-seven pauses from 
two to three seconds long. One of these can be 
associated with a crossed out word, but nine 
occur at the end of thought units and twenty- 
seven break up units of thought. Inasmuch as 
the number of pauses that break up thought 
units increases so rapidly when the pause 
length is reduced, it is best to consider only 
those pauses longer than three seconds. 

The graph of the first fifty words of this 
composition indicates a variable rate of word 
flow. There are five comparatively long 
pauses, and they come at irregular intervals. 

The records and graphs of the other four 
compositions with high indices of flow of 
words reveal that those subjects also used 
long pauses at irregular intervals. 

A summary of the analyses made of the 
records of the five compositions with the 
lowest indices of word flow and of the records 
of the five compositions with the highest in- 
dices of word flow shows that in the former 
group there were forty-five long pauses. 
Eleven of these pauses, or 24 per cent, broke 
up units of thought. In the five compositions 
with the highest indices of word flow there 
were 108 long pauses. Of these, forty-one, or 
38 per cent, broke up thought units. This 
comparison indicates that on the whole the 
compositions with low indices of word flow 
are more definitely written in thought units. 

The graphs illustrate the fluency of word 
flow in the compositions. The graphs of the 
compositions with lowest indices reveal 
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Fig. 3. Rhythm of Word Flow of Subject 1. 
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greater uniformity and rhythm in the rate at 
which words come to the writer than do the 
graphs of the compositions with highest in- 
dices of word flow. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


For purposes of comparison a detailed 
analysis was made of each of the records of 
the nine compositions that were given the 
highest rating for quality and of the nine 
compositions that were given the lowest 
ratings. The records were compared for the 
purpose of determining differences in compos- 
ing structure; that is, the number, length, and 
location of pauses, between good and poor 
compositions. 

The records of the five compositions with 
the lowest indices of word flow were also 
analyzed and compared with the records of 
the five compositions with the highest indices 
of word flow. The purpose of these compari- 
sons was to learn if writing in thought units 
facilitates flow of words. 

A summary of the results of the compari- 
sons is given in the following statements: 


1. Analysis of the records of the composi- 
tions reveals great differences among indi- 
vidual writers. There are differences in length, 
frequency, and location of pauses between 
words. 

The lengths of the pauses vary with indi- 
vidual pupils. At one extreme are those pupils 
who pause infrequently during their composi- 
tion writing; and when they do hesitate, they 
do so for only a short time. At the other ex- 
treme are those subjects who pause frequently 
and for long periods of time. 

Pupils also differ greatly in the number 
and location of pauses that occur in their 
compositions. Some group words into thought 
units while they write and pause only when 
they come to the end of a thought unit. Oth- 
ers apparently write by words, for their 
pauses come between the words of a thought 
unit as well as at the end of thought units. 

There are differences even in the flow of 
words within groups. In some compositions 
the words in a group follow each other in 
rhythmic order with short, consistent pauses 
between the words. In others the flow of 
words is jerky, and the pauses between the 
words vary in length. 

2. Comparisons of the records of the nine 
compositions that were given the highest 
rating for quality and the records of the nine 
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compositions that were rated lowest for qual- 
ity reveal: 

a) That the best compositions, on the 
whole, were more definitely written in thought 
units. Of the 139 pauses of significant length 
in the nine best compositions 115, or 83 per 
cent, occurred at the end of thought units; 
and of the 154 pauses in the compositions of 
poorest quality 107, or 69 per cent, came at 
the end of thought units. 

b) That, on the whole, the pauses are 
longer in the poor compositions than in the 
best compositions. Of the pauses longer than 
two and a half seconds 115 occur in the nine 
best and 165 occur in the nine poorest com- 
positions. 

c) That when the number of crossed-out 
words or groups of words is used as a measure 
of certainty of content, there does not appear 
to be any relationship between compositional 
quality and certainty of content. Table 3 
gives the distribution of the number of 
crossed-out words for each of the two groups 
of compositions. It is significant that the two 
median as well as the two mean number of 
crossed-out words are approximately the 
same. 

TABLE III 


NUMBER OF CROSSED-OUT WORDS IN THE NINE 
BEST AND NINE PoorEsT COMPOSITIONS 


Number of Cross- 
ed-out Words or Best Poorest 
Groups of Words Compositions Compositions 





. 00 : 
.33 


Cn) ieee ‘ 


5 
7 


we 
6 


d) Sufficient evidence to conclude that a 
relationship exists between word flow and 
compositional quality. The best compositions 
are written in thought units, with a rhythmic 
flow of words, and with comparatively few 
and short pauses. 

3. Comparisons of the records of the five 
compositions with lowest indices of word flow 
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and the records of the five compositions with 
highest indices of word flow reveal: 

(a) That there is a relationship between 
rate of word flow and writing in thought 
units. Of the 45 significant pauses in the five 
compositions with lowest indices of word flow 
34, oF 75 per cent, separated groups of words 
representing thought units; and of the 108 
significant pauses in the five compositions 
with highest indices of word flow 67, or 62 
per cent, came at the end of thought units. 

(b) That there appears to be a relation- 
ship between rate and uniformity of word 
flow. On the whole, the flow of words in the 
five compositions with lowest indices of word 
flow was rhythmic and uniform; while that of 
the compositions with highest indices of word 
flow was jerky and irregular. 

(c) That when the number of crossed-out 
words or groups of words is used as an indi- 
cation of certainty of content, the evidence 
points to a positive correlation between rate 
of word flow and certainty of content. The 
pupils with the lowest indices of word flow 
are more sure of their stories than those with 
the highest indices. Of the former group of 
five, one had one crossed-out word, one had 
two, and three had none; of the five with the 
slowest rate of word flow two had three 
crossed-out words, one had four, one had five, 
and one had seven. 

4. The number of records examined is rel- 
atively small and the results of the compari- 
sons cannot be accepted as highly reliable, but 
the data indicate: 

(a) That good compositions are written 
predominantly in thought units. Whether 
writing by thought units is indicative of a 
linguistic maturity that results in the writing 
of better compositions has not been deter- 
mined. Investigations in this area should 
prove interesting and fruitful. 

(b) That writing in thought units accel- 
erates the flow of words. Again, it has not 
been determined if writing in thought units 
is indicative of a linguistic maturity that re- 
sults in a more rapid flow of words. This area 
also should be investigated. 

(c) That slow composing rate is accom- 
panied by much uncertainty during writing. 
If the number of crossed-out words is an indi- 
cation of lack of careful planning before 
beginning the actual writing of the composi- 
tion, then careful planning helps to accelerate 
the flow of words. 
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SECTION VII 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The rate of flow of words during composi- 
tion writing was investigated in its relation to 
factors within the compositions and academic, 
environmental, and personal qualities of the 
writers. 

Eighty-four pupils from grades seven, eight, 
and nine were asked to write two composi- 
tions. The first was a reproduction of a story 
that had been read just prior to the writing 
and the second was a composition on one of 
six suggested topics. Records of the time re- 
quired for the actual writing of each word and 
of the number and length of pauses between 
words were obtained by means of a motor 
driven, time recording kymograph. The aver- 
age of the larger half of the pauses was taken 
as the index of the flow of words. 

The measure of word flow was correlated 
and compared with factors within the compo- 
sitions such as rate of writing, familiar and 
unfamiliar material, predominance of certain 
linguistic constructions, length, and quality of 
compositions; with the academic abilities of 
the writers in reading, vocabulary, spelling, 
language, and appreciation of literature; with 
personal factors including chronological age, 
mental ability, personality traits, and hand 
and eye dominance; and with environmental 
factors such as socio-economic status and 
place among other children in the family. 

A detailed analysis was made of the records 
of the compositions with highest and lowest 
ratings for quality and of the compositions 
with highest and lowest indices of word flow. 
The results were compared to find the differ- 
ences in the composing structure of the four 
types of compositions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While the small number of subjects used in 
this investigation tends to limit the reliability 
of the evidence discovered and while the con- 
clusions must be regarded as merely sugges- 
tive, they are valuable in that they point to 
relationships that have not previously been 
brought to light and areas that are in need of 
further research. 

An investigation of the time required for 
the actual writing revealed that when pupils 
reproduce a selection from memory they write 
more slowly than they do when writing com- 
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positions; but in composition writing they 
write more slowly when they compose the 
story as they go along than they do when 
they reproduce a familiar story. 

A comparison of writing rate with the rate 
of flow of words showed that on the whole the 
rapid writers enjoy a rapid flow of words and 
the slow writers have a slow rate of word flow. 
Whether an individual’s writing rate decreases 
or increases with a corresponding decrease or 
increase in his rate of word flow was not in- 
vestigated, but the comparisons do suggest 
that some pupils have a slow reaction time 
which affects both their writing speed and 
their flow of ideas. 

A comparison of the rate of flow of words 
in the two compositions revealed that the 
index of word flow is remarkably consistent. 
The coefficient of correlations between the 
indices of the first group of compositions and 
those of the second group was .77 with a 
probable error of .o3. In writing the second 
group of compositions, which required com- 
posing as they went along, the pupils showed 
a slower rate of word flow than they did in 
the first group of compositions. 

Linguistic constructions within the com- 


positions were investigated in their relation to 
the rate of flow of words. Although no rela- 


tionship could be found between the 
Adjective-Verb Quotient and flow of words, it 
was discovered that compositions with very 
low indices of Subordination and high Per- 
sonal Pronoun Indices are written with a very 
slow flow of words, but that those with high 
Indices of Subordination and low Personal 
Pronoun Indices are also written with a slow 
flow of words, though not as slow as that of 
the first group. Inasmuch as the evidence is 
not conclusive as to what these linguistic 
constructions definitely determine, it is diffi- 
cult to know what their relationship to the 
flow of words signifies. 

On the whole the shortest compositions as 
well as those of poorest quality were written 
with the slowest flow of words, and the 
longest compositions showed the most rapid 
rate of word flow. The compositions that were 
ranked highest in quality, however, did not 
have the best rate of flow of words. 

A study of the relation of academic factors 
to rate of word flow revealed that the pupils 
with the lowest scores in reading, vocabulary, 
and spelling have the slowest flow of words. 
The coefficients of correlation between these 
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subjects were .85 for reading and vocabulary, 
65 for reading and spelling, and .68 for 
vocabulary and spelling. These relatively high 
coefficients suggest that there may be some 
common element in these subjects that affects 
the’ rate of word flow. More research in this 
area may prove fruitful. 

The comparisons also revealed a similarity 
in the relation of English marks and scores in 
language usage to the rate of word flow. The 
coefficient of correlation between these two 
academic measures is .48, but their relation 
to rate of word flow is almost identical, espe- 
cially for the second group of compositions, 
A likely explanation is that teachers, in 
marking the ability of the pupils in English, 
place a great deal of emphasis on language 
usage. 

A study of the relaticnship between scores 
in prose appreciation and rate of word flow 
revealed that pupils with high scores in prose 
appreciation are inclined to pause a great deal 
during composition writing. 

A coefficient of correlation of .69 between 
the scores in Mechanics and Effectiveness of 
Expression indicates that they measure re- 
lated aspects of English ability; but a com- 
parison of the scores in these subjects with 
the indices of flow of words revealed that this 
particular aspect of English ability has no 
relation to the rate of word flow. 

In considering the personal traits of the 
subjects, it was learned that rate of flow of 
words increases with increase in chronological 
age, mental age, and in rise from grade to 
grade in school. The possibility that these 
factors may be merely subsidiary and that 
the increase in rate is due primarily to the 
additional practice in composition writing 
which is provided during the junior high 
school years has not been studied. Further re- 
search is needed to determine whether in- 
creased rate of flow of words is an accom- 
paniment of increase in chronological age and 
mental age or the result of additional practice. 

The intelligence quotient, although a 
measure of mental ability as well as mental 
age, has a different effect on the rate of flow 
of words, The relationship is curvilinear, with 
a rapid rate of word flow shown by pupils 
with both high and low intelligence quotients. 

A relationship was also found between rate 
of flow of words and some of the personality 
traits. A high degree of perseverance seems to 
be reflected in a rapid flow of words, and a 
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decrease in perseverance appears to be accom- 
panied by a decrease in rate of word flow, but 
pupils with a low degree of perseverance tend 
again to have a rapid flow of words. The rela- 
tively high coefficient of correlation between 
intelligence quotients and perseverance rat- 
ings, .59, gives rise to some speculation as to 
the relationship between the two. Their rela- 
tionship to rate of word flow is similar, and 
the influence of one upon the other is difficult 
to determine. 

Pupils who by their scores on personality 
tests indicate that they are dominating, extro- 
vertive, and emotionally stable, enjoy a rapid 
flow of words. Those who are introvertive and 
emotionally unstable have a slow word flow. 

A comparison of the composing rates of 
girls and boys revealed that while both sexes 
have approximately the same rate in the sev- 
enth grade, the girls increase their rate more 
rapidly than the boys as they proceed through 
the grades. 

A study of hand and eye dominance in its 
relation to rate of flow of words revealed that 
pupils with right hand and right eye domi- 
nance, on the whole, compose with fewer and 
shorter pauses than those with left hand and 
left eye dominance. Those with crossed hand 
and eye dominance have an extremely slow 
flow of words. The matter of dominance, espe- 
cially of crossed dominance, is in need of 
further investigation. 

Since the average chronological age of the 
pupils with right hand, right eye, and right 
hand-right eye dominance is 163 months com- 
pared with 158 months for those with left 
hand, left eye, and left hand-left eye domi- 
nance, it is difficult to determine to what ex- 
tent the difference in rate of flow of words is 
due to the difference in chronological age. The 
sixteen pupils with crossed hand-eye domi- 
nance had a mean chronological age of 160 
months. Their mean index of word flow is 
considerably higher than that of any of the 
other groups. Inasmuch as the mean chrono- 
logical age is approximately half way between 
the others and the mean index of word flow 
is higher, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
the pupils with crossed hand-eye dominance 
have a slower rate of word flow. The number 
of cases is too limited, however, to accept this 
conclusion as completely reliable. 

A comparison of the mean indices of word 
flow for the five levels of socio-economic 
Status revealed that with a rise from Level IT 
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to Level IV there is a decrease in rate of flow 
of words. The mean chronological age for 
these three groups ranges from 162 to 164 
months; so the change in rate cannot be 
attributed to the influence of chronological 
age. The evidence suggests that pupils in the 
higher levels of socio-economic status have a 
better rate of word flow than those in the 
lower levels. 


The mean index of word flow for Level I, 
however, rises sharply while the mean index 
for Level V shows a sharp decline. The fact 
that the mean chronological age is 158 months 
for the pupils in Level I may account for the 
rise in the mean index, but the mean chrono- 
logical age for the pupils of Level V is 162 
months and cannot be claimed to affect the 
rate of word flow. The number of cases in 
these two groups, however, is extremely small 
and very likely accounts for the change in 
trend of the mean indices more than any 
other factor. 


The comparison of the mean indices of 
word flow of only children, oldest children, 
youngest children, and others revealed an ex- 
tremely small difference in rate of word flow 
of these four groups. Evidently, a child’s 
place among other children in the family does 
not affect his rate of word flow. 

A detailed analysis of the records of the 
nine best and nine poorest compositions indi- 
cated great differences among individual 
pupils in pattern of word flow. Not only is 
there a great difference in the number and 
lengths of the significant pauses between 
groups of word of a thought unit, but the flow 
of words within groups also varies. 


Comparisons of the records revealed that 
the best compositions are written in thought 
units, while the poorest compositions give evi- 
dence of having been written by words. The 
poorest compositions are also written with 
longer pauses. 


The records of the five compositions with 
lowest and the five compositions with highest 
indices of word flow indicate that writing by 
words is accompanied by a slow flow of words 
and writing by thought units is correlated 
with a more rapid word flow. The composi- 
tions written with a slow composing rate man- 
ifest very little rhythm in the flow of words. 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The educational implications of the results 
of this investigation are numerous. A few of 
them are: 


1. The findings of this study corroborate 
the claim that English is closely related to 
other school subjects. Pupils who were poor 
in reading, vocabulary, and spelling indicated 
a tendency to pause often when writing com- 
positions. English cannot be taught in isola- 
tion from other subjects. 

2. The teaching of the mechanics of writ- 
ing does not necessarily result in more fluent 
composing. Ability in mechanics and effective- 
ness of expression did not seem to be associ- 
ated with rate of flow of words. 

3. The problem of personality development 
cannot be divorced from teaching. The domi- 
nating, extrovertive, and emotionally stable 
pupils wrote with a rapid flow of words while 
those with introvertive tendencies and lack of 
emotional balance paused often and long dur- 
ing composition writing. It is evident that 
something must be done for the latter group 
to give them more confidence and place them 
more at ease if they are to use their abilities 
to the best advantage and show improvement 
in composing rate. 

4. Pupils should be taught to plan their 
writing. The rate of flow of words was much 
better when pupils wrote familiar material 
than when they wrote without much prepara- 
tion. The compositions with the slowest rate 
of word flow also had the largest number of 
crossed-out words, and they gave evidence of 
having been written by words rather than by 
thought units. Pupils should be encouraged to 
think through their stories before writing 
them. There is evidence to believe that this 
will lead to the writing by thought units and 
to an increase in rate of word flow. 

5. Mere composing fluency should not be 
the primary objective in composition teach- 
ing. Pupils with the lowest scores in perse- 
verance, English, and language usage had a 
rapid flow of words. Composing fluency that 
is associated with and the accompaniment of 
carelessness and lack of perseverance should 
be discouraged. 

On the other hand, the best spellers and 
those with the highest scores in prose appre- 
ciation had a comparatively slow flow of 
words. Composition teaching should, there- 
fore, encourage a flow of words that is not so 
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rapid as to promote carelessness but rapid 
enough to stimulate continuity both of think. 
ing and of expression. 

6. Inasmuch as there appears to be a posi- 
tive correlation between writing by thought 
units and both rate of word flow and quality 
of composition, composition teaching should 
emphasize thinking and writing in thought 
units. 
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A STUDY OF CHILDREN’S HEROES AND IDEALS 


M. Louise STOUGHTON 
Samuel Bowles School 
and : 
Attce M. Ray 


Brightwood School 
Spring field, Massachusetts 


This study was made with 344 children in 
the second, fourth, and sixth grades in three 
schools in Springfield, Massachusetts.” 


PROCEDURES 


It can be noted that the procedures in this 
study have been employed in numerous 
earlier investigations. One of the more recent 
studies, comparable to the present investiga- 
tion but involving a considerably larger num- 
ber of children, is a study by Hill.? 

Two questions were presented to the chil- 
dren: Of all the persons whom you have 
known, or heard about, or read about, whom 
would you most wish to be like? And why do 
you like this person? 

The responses were obtained from the 
second-grade children through individual _in- 
terviews. In the fourth and sixth grades the 
children wrote their responses on a form that 
contained the above two questions, Neither 
the teachers nor the children had any knowl- 
edge of the questions before the papers were 
distributed. Precautions were taken to avoid 
any suggestions by teachers or classmates 
which might have influenced the children’s 
choices. 


SUBJECTS 


The 344 children included 170 boys and 
174 girls. Springfield, Massachusetts, the city 
in which this study was conducted, has a pop- 
ulation of about 160,000. It is a city of 
finance, commerce, and industry, manufactur- 
ing a diversified line of products and employ- 
ing a large number of skilled workers. 

The schools were situated in cosmopolitan 
neighborhoods where the families lived in 
average economic circumstances. A number of 
nationalities were represented. 


1 This study was conducted with the advice of Professor 
Arthur T. Jersild, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

2D. S. Hill, “Personification of Ideals by Urban Children.” 
Journal of Social Psychology, I (1930), pp. 379-393. 


TREATMENT OF DatTA 


The responses given by the children were 
tabulated under broad categories as follows: 


I. Persons or characters in the child’s im- 
mediate, everyday environment. 
1. Parents. 
. Relatives. 
. Friends. 
. Teachers. 
. Others in the community. 


II. Persons or characters remote from the 
child’s everyday environment, including 
fictional and imaginative characters. 

1. Characters from literature. 

2. Characters from history. 

3. Characters from the news. 

4. Characters from the comics, movies, 
and radio. 


III. Religious characters. 


FINDINGS 


The main results of this study are shown in 
Table I. It will be noted that in the majority 
of cases ideals were chosen from the imme- 
didt® environment (51%). In Hill’s study 
more than half (57%) were chosen from the 
remote environment. This difference is prob- 
ably due in part to the fact that Hill included 
young people up to twenty years of age, while 
in this study the oldest children were only 
thirteen years old. 


Analysis of the responses showed that char- 
acters from the remote environment were 
named more often by the boys than by the 
girls, 65% of the boys choosing as ideals 


ters from that environment, as com- 


pared with 30% of the girls. This trend 
agrees with Hili’s findings. 


Only two percent ¢ as their eal named 
a reli igious character as their 1 leal. _ 
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PERCENTAGES OF HEROES AND IDEALS NAMED IN VARIOUS CATEGORIES BY BOYS AND GIRLS AND 


BY Boys AND GIRLS COMBINED AT VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS 
Grade 4 





Grade 2 


















Grade 6 





All 
All All boys& 

















Boys Grils All Boys Girls All Boys Girls All Boys Girls girls 
No. 41 44 85 61 55 117 67 75 142 170 174 344 
Categories 
I Persons or Char- 
acters from Im- 
mediate Environ- - 
nee 58% 84% 12% 31% 65% 47% 21% 60% 42% 383% 68% 51% 
1 Parents.....--- A <meta YY 9 4.5 9.3 7 7 11 9 
2 Relatives__..-.-.- 22.0 13.6 18 3.2 3.6 3 Ao 2.2 3 8 5 7 
(Oe 24.4 26.8 26- 6.4 23.6 15 3.0 16.0 10 10 21 15 
4 Teachers-_------ 0 27.3 14 3.2 20.0 11 6.0 24.0 16: 3 24 14 
fo 2.4 2.3 2 8.1 9.1 9 3.0 °F 6 5 7 6 
bie 52 78 65 30 47 
1 Literature, 
ee 4.9 4.5 6 BD 1.8 7 6.0 16.0 11 8 8 8 
( as 4.9 4.5 5 21.0 14.6 18 18.4 10.6 Iz 14 10 12 
3 News, Contem- = 
porary affairs... 2.4 0 t Es 0 6 48.3 4.0 (23 22 2 12 
4 Comics, Movies, a 
or 4 45 14 242 16.4 2h 14.9 80 Il 21 10 15 
1 1 1 1 2 2 2 









The following percentages taken from 
Table I show that as the children grew older 
there was a diminishing interest in the imme- 


diate environment and an increasing interest. 


in the remote. 


Immediate Environment-.- ----- ea eink 
Remote Environment. -_-_- -- eit at ROBE Fes 





Analysis of choices from the immediate 
environment showed that among the boys, 
friends (10%) were most frequently ideal- 
ized, followed by relatives (8%). Among the 
girls, teachers (24% ) were most often chosen 
as ideals, with friends (21%) coming next. 
The boys’ choice of friends and relatives de- 
creased and their choice of teachers increased 
from the second to the sixth grade. The girls’ 
choice of teachers remained about the same 
in all three grades. Parents were idealized 
more by second-grade children than by older 
children. 

Analysis of choices representing the remote 
environment shows that 22% of all the boys 
and only two percent of all the girls chose as 
ideals persons who were prominent in the 


* “Parents” represents mention of mother by 5.5% and of father by 3.4% of the children. 














news. Contemporary characters were espe- 
cially popular with the sixth-grade boys, 
43 % indicating this interest. 

Ideals from literature were chosen about 
equally by boys and girls. As would be ex- 


Grade 2 Grade 4 Grade 6 
se 12% 47% 42% 
scoahcaeo 25% 52% 57% 





pected, older children made more choices 
from literature than did younger children. 


Historical characters were the most popular 
among the fourth-grade children. This was 
undoubtedly the result of the fourth-grade 
social studies which deals with exploration 
and colonization. 

Characters in movies, comics, and radio 
were more often named as ideals by fourth- 
grade children than by either older or younger 
children. This group of characters represents 
the ideals chosen by 21% of all the boys, 
which places it next in favor to characters in 
the news and public life. 

Table II shows the extent to which boys 
and girls chose masculine and feminine char- 
acters, regardless of classification. 
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TABLE II 


Grade 2 
Boys Girls 
Masculine Characters 85% 11% 
Feminine Characters 86% 


Throughout the grades masculine charac- 
ters were more popular among the boys, and 
feminine characters among the girls. 

It was interesting to note that there were 
more girls who chose masculine characters for 
ideals than there were boys who chose femi- 
nine characters. Feminine characters were 
chosen by second-grade boys more than by 
the older boys. 


IDENTITY OF CHARACTERS OR PERSONS 
NAMED IN VARIOUS CATEGORIES 


Parents —The following table shows the 
number of children in each grade who chose 
their fathers or mothers. 


Grade 2 


The fathers were chosen by boys and the 
mothers by girls in all but two instances. One 
sixth-grade boy named his mother and one 
fourth-grade girl, her father. 


Relatives—Among the relatives, uncles re- 
ceived the highest number of choices. This 
might have been due to the fact that several 


Stephen Foster 
Christopher Columbus 


of the uncles were in military service. Next 
in order came sisters, brothers, cousins, and 
aunts. Children in the second grade chose 
relatives more often than did the children in 
the upper grades. 


Friends.—Friends were chosen by second- 
grade children more than by the older chil- 
dren. Playmates seemed to loom large in the 
eyes of the younger children. 


Boys 
95% 


Grade 6 


Grade 4 All Grad 
Boys Girls ‘t 


Girls Boys Girls 
11% 94% 17% 92% 90 
7 6% 39% 


5% 87% 5% 92% 


Teachers—The teachers named as ideals 
were classroom teachers, principals, and 
supervisors of special subjects. 

Others in the community.—This group in- 
cluded Cub Scout leaders, Scoutmasters, 
neighbors, dancing and piano teachers, a 
doctor, and a librarian. 

Literature —Caddie Woodlawn, Robin 
Hood, and Charles Atlas were each named 
twice by sixth-grade children, and Tom 
Sawyer and Uncle Ben twice by fourth-grade 
children. Some of the characters named only 
once by children in these grades were Huckle- 
berry Finn, Peter Rabbit, Dave Dawson, Nan 
Bobbsey, Homer Price, Judy Bolton, Nancy 


Grade 4 Grade 6 All Children 
7 2 12 (3.4%) 
4 8 19 (5.5%) 


Drew, Sue Barton, and Cherry Ames. Only 
two characters from literature were named by 
second-grade children,—Senta Claus and 
Mother Bear. 

The following lists give the names of char- 
acters and the number of times they were 
chosen in each grade: 

History — 


Grade 2 Grade 4 Grade 6 


Tere et) z= 


Other characters named only once were 
Betsy Ross, Thomas Edison, Champlain, 
Florence Nightingale, Eli Whitney, Robert 
Fulton, and Alexander Graham Bell. 

News.— 


Grade 2 Total 


Grade 4 Grade 6 


6 
2 


Included among the characters named once 
were Daniel Beard Carter, Gen. Patton, 
Charles Goodyear, Joe Dimaggio, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Raymond Gallagher (Chief of 
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Police), Jack Dempsey, Babe Ruth, Mrs. 
Bleanor Roosevelt, Mrs. Mary Bethune, 
Richard E. Byrd, and Lord Louis Mount- 
batten. 

Movies, comics, and radio.— 
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Other characters chosen once were Van 
Johnson, Rochester, Frank Sinatra, Deanna 
Durbin, Dorothy Lamour, Dr. Wassell, Phil 
Baker, Elizabeth Taylor, Sonja Heine, and 
Flip Corkin. 


Factors INFLUENCING CHOICES 


The indefinite quality of “goodness” was 
one of the outstanding characteristics that 
appealed to the children of all grades. 


In 17% of the cases characters were chosen 
by the second graders because they “gave 
them things.” This factor was mentioned 
considerably less in the upper grades. 


It was amusing and enlightening to note 
that no second- or fourth-grade child consid- 
ered his teacher an ideal because of her intel- 
ligence. That distinction was reserved for the 
principal of the school! 


Another interesting observation was the 
fact that some children admired in others that 
which was lacking in their own make-up, e.g., 
the little second grader with bobbed hair who 
wanted to be her girl friend because she had 
long braids; or the little girl who liked a 
classmate because “she is a good sport, she is 
nice, she is kind, and she is a clean girl.” 


Adventure and courage were the traits that 
seemed to make the greatest appeal to the 
fourth-grade boys. Although only ten actu- 
ally gave adventure as the reason for their 
choice, they implied it by the type of answer 
they gave, as when one boy chose Tom 
Sawyer because, “He sails a big boat. He is 
a pirete. He gos to Ilands at night!” 


It was also interesting to note that the only 
characters chosen from the comics were char- 
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acters that also appear on the radio, Super- 
man, Flip Corkin, and Dick Tracey. 

Some of the children were vague and indefi- 
nite in the reasons given for their choice of 
heroes; others, however, seemed to have a 


Grade 2 Grade 4 Grade 6 Total 
3 1 6 
ania 4 5 
1 eae 4 
ath 2 3 
1 ) -— eebakettomtos 3 
aaldistat ai 1 2 
Giada 2 3 
1 are ee 2 
1 —* patted 2 
1 1 3 








clear idea as to the qualities they admired. 
These ranged all the way from the response 
of a second-grade boy who wished he might 
be Mother Bear because “She always had 
porridge,” to the reason given by a boy who 
wanted to be like Huckleberry Finn because 
“He had a lot of adventures, a lot of fun, and 
lived in what I would call a paridise!” 


Some of the responses were interesting 
when considered in relation to the circum- 
stances of individual children. 


A girl who was one of ten children named 
as her ideal a playmate who was an only child 
“because I have fun playing with her and she 
doesn’t have any little brothers and sisters to 
take care of.” 

Another girl chose a playmate whom she 
liked because “she is not too smart and not 
too dum, not too rich and not too poor, be- 
cause she is just an average girl.” 


A small girl wished to be like “any common 
second grade teacher.” 


One girl wished to be like the teacher of 
physical education because, “I like the way 
she teaches. It seems to be very easy to learn.”’ 


A boy named a teacher of arithmetic be- 
cause, “I would like to teach what he teaches 
and have the answers ready for all the ques- 
tions I am asked.” 

An original spelling of “education” ap- 
peared when a child admired his principal 
because she had a good “ageakshun.” 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The results of this study show that chil- 
dren’s interests broaden as they grow older. 
A majority of children in the second grade 
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found ideals through personal experience in 
the immediate environment: home, school, 
and neighborhood. The older children more 
often found ideals in the larger world as rep- 
resented by history, the movies, and contem- 
porary life and events. Interest had extended 
beyond the local community to include 
broader world concepts. Growth of reading 
ability undoubtedly played a part in opening 
the way to wide interests. 


In certain cases there were glimpses of mal. 
adjustment of individual children. Some re. 
sponses suggested the need of psychological 
guidance. 

“This inquiry into the ideals of children has 
\been very revealing to the investigators. The 
writers, in the process of conducting this 
study, became convinced that knowledge of 
the qualities children admire in others would 
help teachers do more effective work with 


children. 
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The object of this study was to investigate 
the attitudes toward discipline exhibited by 
children representing different socioeconomic 
and cultural groups. To achieve this object a 
segment of the school population was studied 
in two schools in the same city (New York) 
which differed widely in their educational 
philosophy and in the economic and social 
status of the pupils. 


SUBJECTS 


We shall hereafter designate the schools by 
their initials. School P. S. is a conservative 
public school located in mid-town Manhattan. 
Its school population includes children of 
Puerto Rican, Irish, Italian and Negro stock. 
Many children are of foreign born parentage 
who migrated to this country. Many of the 
mothers worked to supplement the family in- 
come and the children frequently assumed 
part of the household responsibilities. Most of 
the families had multiple siblings, usually 
more than two. Some of the families at times 
relied upon home relief for their support. 


In contrast to school P. S., school D. is a 
progressive private school located a short dis- 
tance away. The children come from families 
of the middle and upper middle class income 
groups. A few of the children attend the 
school through scholarships. By and large, 
finance is not apparently a disturbing problem 
to these children and their families. The 
family unit is generally small (two children or 
one) and many of the children were, in their 
earlier years, cared for by nurses or gover- 
nesses. Many of these children were given 
allowances for their own free personal use. 


Twenty-one children were selected from 
each of the two schools for the purpose of this 
study. The selection was made at random, the 
only requisites being that the children were 
in the fifth grade and averaged between nine 
and a half and ten and a half years. The 
groups included boys and girls. 


1 This study was undertaken in connection with a course 
conducted by Dr. Arthur T. Jersild and Dr. Charlotte Fehiman. 
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METEHODS 


The procedures used in the study follow: 

1. The children were asked to write a com- 
position based on a story which was read to 
them in class by their teachers. The story was 
a simple tale of two children: 


A younger child, Jimmy, aged six, con- 
stantly interfered with his older brother, 
Tommy, aged ten. Whenever Tommy enter- 
tained his friends, Jimmy intruded; when 
Tommy wanted to play, Jimmy took his 
toys. Jimmy always broke up Tommy’s 
games and was generally considered a poor 
sport. 


After this story had been presented each 
child was asked to write in a composition 
what he would do about Jimmy if he were 
Tommy. Through this medium the child was . 
expected to indicate his disciplinary attitudes” 
in a situation that he himself might experi- 
ence at any time. Children who had no sib- 
lings were asked to imagine the situation. 

The compositions of the two groups were 
collected and the results tabulated with a view 
to making a separate tally of compositions 
which (1) offered what appeared to be a “‘con- 
structive” amicable solution as contrasted 
with (2) a “non-constructive” disciplinary 
solution with an appeal to authority. Some 
interesting notes were also made on the physi- 
cal appearance of the compositions. The data 
obtained and relevant comments will be made 
at a later point. 

2. In addition, each child was interviewed. 
Each interview lasted about twenty minutes. 
A series of ten questions relating to routine 
disciplinary factors common in the school ex- 
perience were presented. An attempt was 
made to put the child at ease. He was told 
that he was not being given a test, that no 
grading was being done and that he could 
speak freely. The physical conditions sur- 
rounding the interview in the two schools 
were unavoidably somewhat different. In P. S. 
the rooms were isolated spare offices. There 
was quiet and the subject’s attention was not 
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deflected by extraneous noise. In school D. 
the children were interviewed in one of the 
classrooms, or in a library or locker room 
since these places were the only ones avail- 
able. There was continuous activity about the 
examiner and child throughout the interview. 
The attention given the examiner, however, 
was satisfactory and there seems to be no rea- 
son to think that the rooms had any influence 
on the responses of the pupils since a par- 
ticular effort was made by the interviewers to 
put the children at their ease. 

The specific questions included in the inter- 
view will be summarized in the discussion of 
results below. 


FINDINGS 


Compositions—As indicated above, the 
solutions offered by the children in their com- 
positions were classified into two groups: the 
constructive amicable solution and the non- 
constructive appeal to authority. By a con- 
structive amicable solution is meant any 
attempt on the part of the child to settle the 
differences between Jimmy and Tommy on 
the basis of reason. For example, responses 
such as, “Teach Jimmy to play fair and learn 
the rules of the game.” or “Invite Jimmy’s 
friends over.” or “Give Jimmy his own toys” 
were treated as representing an effort to re- 
solve the conflict without the use of authority 
or punitive methods. 

This is in contrast to the children who sug- 
gested that Jimmy be punished either by the 
older child or by one in authority. Responses 
of this character were classified as represent- 
ing a non-constructive appeal to authority. 

In the treatment of the data, a separate 
tally was given for each solution offered by 
children who happened to give more than one. 
The findings in this part of the study follow: 


(Private, “pr ive,” 
upils o relatively 
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Give him his own game or toy. 

Let the injured party play at friend’s house 

Invite the offending brother’s friends over 
to the house. 

Make him feel important by letting him 
make the rules. 

Teach him sportsmanship by taking him to 
professional games. 

Reason with him. 


Characteristic answer of the non-constryc. 
tive variety included: 
Dictatorial verbal discipline: i.e. scolding. 
Recommendations that the offending child 
be punished by his brother or a parent, 
Pay no attention to the child, let him cry, 
Retaliation—do the same thing to him. 


It can be noted that the children repre. 
senting a relatively low socioeconomic level 
gave responses involving a non-constructive 
appeal to authority as did the children in the 
other school. The solution offered by a larger 
proportion of the children in the former group 
involved an effort to put the offending brother 
in his place by employing some form of pun- 
ishment. About three-fourths of the solutions 
offered by children in school D. were con- 
structive as compared with about a hall of the 
solutions offered by children in school P. S. 

The over all picture shows a total of forty- 
seven tallies in the constructive solutions 
group and only a total of twenty-six tallies in 
the non-constructive solutions group. This 
suggests that those who subscribe to solutions 
of constructive sort are more resourceful and 
imaginative than those who use the formulas 
represented by the non-constructive solutions. 


INTERVIEW DATA 


The following ‘gives the ten situations and 
questions presented during interviews, the 
School D School P. S. 
(Public, “traditional,” 
pupils of relatively 


high socioeconomic status) low socioeconomic status) 


No. of children 

No. of solutions offered 

No, of Constructive, amicable solutions 

No. of Non-constructive appeal to authority 
solutions 


The substance of representative answers in 
the “constructive, amicable” category follows: 
Teach the child how to make something 
new out of broken toys. 
Teach the offending brother the rules and 
how to play fair. 


21 
35 
18 


17 


children’s answers and comments concerning 
these. 

Item 1. Fred’s parents could not afford to 
buy him any toys. Bob had lots of marbles 
which his parents gave him for Christmas. 
One day Fred took a few marbles out of Bob’s 
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desk. When the teacher asked who took them, 
Fred admitted that he had. What would you 
do if you were the teacher? 

The solutions to this question when tallied 
in terms of the categories already described 
above were as follows: 


Non-constructive solutions: School D.: 1. 
School P.S.: 16. 


Characteristic answers in this group in- 
cluded: 

Send Fred to the principal. 

Send a letter to his mother. 

Fred’s parents should deprive him of 

dessert. 

Fred should be made to stay in after school. 

Constructive solutions: School D.: 34. 
School P.S.: 14. 


Characteristic answers in this group in- 
cluded: 
Children should share toys. 
Fred should earn money to buy marbles. 
Fred should not be blamed because he 
admitted guilt. 
Children or teacher should give Fred a toy. 


It can be seen that again a predominantly 
greater number of non-constructive responses 
came from school P. S. and a predominantly 
greater number of constructive responses 
came from school D. The group which favored 
constructive solutions were of the opinion 
that the conditions causing the offense were 
to be remedied. Those answering in favor of, 
non-constructive solutions seemed to expresé 
the view that the guilt was in the child while 
those favoring a constructive solution seemed 
to hold the view that the situation was respon- 
sible. 

Item 2. Should children ever talk back to 
their parents? 

The answers given to this question were as 
follows: 


No (definitely) 


ONO kK OAM S 


The figures reveal that a greater number of 
P. S. children were opposed to talking back 
under any circumstances while the greater 
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number of children of school D. felt that cer- 
tain conditions justified the children stating 
an opposing point of view. 

Item 3. If there is a class discussion, is it 
all right to interrupt your neighbor if you 
have something to say? 

The answers to this question showed no 
appreciable difference between the two 
schools. Children in both groups apparently 
believed that it is wrong to interrupt. 

Item 4. Is it ever all right to tell a lie? 

The answers given to this question were: 


No (without exception)..School D.: 4 
School P.S.: 14 

17 
School P.S.: 7 


Both groups tended to be strongly opposed 
to lying, but the children in school D. were 
inclined to name certain instances, such as 
helping others, when lying was permissible. 

Item 5. Should children ever talk back to 
their teacher? 

The answers given to this question were: 


No (without exception)..School D.: 6 
School P.S.: 17 

15 
School P.S.: 4 


It can be noted that, as in Item 2, more 
children in school D. felt that certain condi- 
tions justified the child’s stating his point of 
view. 

Item 6. What should the teacher do if a 
child whispers in class? 

The answers to this question fall into two 
groups: (1) Non-constructive solutions, em- 
ploying the use of punishment by segregation, 
deprivation or chastisement and (2) Con- 
structive solutions. 


(1) Non-constructive _..School D.: 16 
School P.S.: 26 


(2) Constructive s 3s 
School P.S.: 2 


The answers to this question indicate that 
a majority of the children in both schools felt 
that punishment was necessary for this be- 
havior. However, fifteen of the sixteen non- 
constructive responses from school D. sug- 
gested punishment by segregation (e.g. mov- 
ing the child to another seat) while twenty of 
the twenty-six non-constructive responses 
from school P. S. suggested a more severe 
punishment, such as sending the child to the 


No (with exception) 


No (with exception) 
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principal, telling the parents, or keeping the 
child after school. 

Item 7. If the boy sitting next to you copies 
your paper during an exam, should you report 
him? What should the teacher do? 

The answers to the first part of this ques- 


Avoid issue by moving--School D.: 
School P. S.: 
Explain why child should 


School P.S.: © 


There were more children in school D. who 
were against “tattling” than there were in 
school P., S. 

The answers to the second part of this 
question fall into two groups: (1) Non- 
constructive solutions and (2) Constructive 
solutions. 


Non-constructive solutions: School D.: 18. 
School P.S.: 18. 


Characteristic responses in this group were: 
Give test in another room. 

Write note to parents. 

Stay after school. 


Constructive solutions: School D.: 3. 
School P.S.: 1. 


Characteristic responses in this group were: 


Explain to child he will not learn that way. 
Explain that wrong answers may be copied. 


The majority of children in both schools 
felt that punishment was necessary in this 
case. However, thirteen of the eighteen non- 
constructive responses offered by the school 
D. children suggested lenient handling such as 
segregation, while ten of the eighteen non- 
constructive responses offered by the school 
P. S. children were more severe, suggesting 
such action as writing to the parents. 

Item 8. What should a teacher do if she 
finds a child taking money out of her desk? 

The answers in response to this question 
fall into two groups: (1) Non-constructive 
authoritarian solutions and (2) Constructive 
solutions. 


Non-constructive solutions: School D.: 15. 
School P.S.: 37. 


Characteristic responses were: 


Tell parents. 

Spank. 

Deprive of play time. 

Constructive solutions: School D.: 18. 
School P.S.: 7. 


Characteristic responses were: 


Explain why child should not steal. 
Work for money. 


In analyzing the data elicited by this ques. 
tion, it can be seen that more of the non- 
constructive solutions were offered by the 
school P. S. children and more of the con. 
structive solutions were offered by the school 
D. children. 

Item 9. What should the teacher do if a 
child plays hookey from school? 

The responses to this question again were 
tallied as non-constructive or constructive 
responses. 

Non-constructive: School D.: 18. 

School P.S.: 37. 


Characteristic answers in this group in- 
cluded: 


Tell mother, principal or truant officer. 
Keep after school. 
Constructive: School D.: 20. 

School P.S.: 6. 


Characteristic answers in this group in- 
cluded: 
Change the child’s school if he does not 


feel happy there. 
Explain the need for attending school. 


The data indicate that more of the non- 
constructive solutions were offered by the 
school P. S. children and more of the con- 
structive solutions were offered by the school 
D. children. 

Item ro. Is it all right for a teacher to 
leave her class on their honor? 

The responses to this question were: 


School P.S.: 0 
School D.: 2 
School P.S.: 16 
School D.: 7 
School P.S.: 6 


The school D. children were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the honor system as an edu- 
cational policy. They approved of it as 3 
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means of learning self-control and of building 
self-confidence and self-reliance. The school 
Pp. S. children, on the other hand, expressed 
their disapproval of the honor system and 
indicated that most children cannot be trusted 
when left alone. 


OTHER OBSERVATIONS 


The format of the two sets of compositions 
ted interesting differences. The P. S. 
rs were all written on white ruled compo- 
sition paper of the same size. On the top of 
the page each child had painstakingly written 
his name, school, grade and the date. The 
margins were uniform and the children were 
careful to observe them throughout. 

The ideas reflecting the children’s thinking 
were as constrained as the boundaries of their 
compositions. There was little originality in 
their thinking; vocabulary was limited and 
there was a sameness about each paper that 
was striking. In contrast to this, the D. school 
children’s papers were of every possible size 
of note book paper. Some of the ideas pre- 
sented were topically paragraphed, others 
rambled a good deal, but most of them re- 
vealed spontaneity and imagination. There 
was no attempt at yoy —— erp writ- 
ing as he pleased. A greater facility of expres- 
rh and an independence of thinking was 
evident. 

The interviews also revealed certain addi- 
tional differences between the two groups. 
Although an attempt was made to assure the 
children that they were not being given a test, 
they nevertheless did not react similarly to 
this assurance. The D. children were very 
much interested in why the data were being 
collected; they wished to know how many 
schools were being investigated and what the 
results were. They were friendly, cooperative, 
enthusiastic and were attentive despite the 
distractions in the environment described 
above. Their responses were articulate and 
they showed a better than average amount of 
verbal facility. Many of the P. S. children, on 
the other hand, seemed to be suspicious and 
hesitant. Their responses tended to be mono- 
syllabic and in some instances it seemed that 
their attention was lagging. 


ConcLUDING COMMENT 


The children in the school representing a 
relatively low socioeconomic level tended to 
hold the individual child responsible for any 
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violation of rules of conduct and they thought 
in terms of punishment of the offending child 
to a much greater extent than did children 
representing a more favorable socioeconomic 
level. The latter children seemed to be able 
to comprehend a situational or environmental 
basis for misconduct. Therefore, they fre- 
quently suggested that the circumstances 
which produced the misbehavior be changed. 
As a characteristic response, the children of 
low socioeconomic status suggested the truant 
officer as an authority to punish the child who 
played hookey, whereas the children of higher 
status wondered if truancy might not be due 
to the fact that the child was unhappy at 
school and if so, a change of school might be 
the proper solution. 


There were certain differences in the chil- 
dren’s concepts of money. Children in both 
schools recognized the need for money but the 
children of low socioeconomic status suggested 
working after school to earn money by selling 
papers or shining shoes or the like while chil- 
dren of higher socioeconomic status spoke of 
allowances and none thought of working after 
school outside the home, although one child 
suggested making the beds in the morning as 
a means of adding to his funds. 

The children of low socioeconomic status 
frequently referred to the exercise of legal 
authority. In commenting on the more serious 
offenses such as stealing and truancy, the 
children mentioned reform schools, homes for 
correction and truant officers. The children of 
higher socioeconomic status did not reveal 
familiarity with these guardians of law and 
order. It is interesting to note that one child 
in the latter group suggested that a psychia- 
trist be consulted. 

The children in this study no doubt re- 
flected the thinking and behavior patterns of 
the home. Perhaps the generosity of those in 
the higher socioeconomic group and their 
tendency to explain a child’s misconduct may 
be due to their greater economic and emo- 
tional security. At any rate, the children who 
came from homes of a relatively low social, 
educational and financial level seemed more 
inclined to punish a culprit and to avenge his 
misdeeds than did the children who had been 
reared in homes of higher socioeconomic 
status. 





THE EFFECT OF TRAINING ON THE TEMPO OF 
DEVELOPMENT OF GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION 
IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN* 


E.isaBeTH Rucu Dusin 
University of Chicago 


THE PROBLEM 


The central problem attacked in this inves- 
tigation has been that of measuring the effects 
of a certain type of training on the speed of 
development of skill in graphic representation 
as studied through the medium of easel paint- 
ing. An essential step in the development of 
artistic expression in the young child is learn- 
ing that objects can be represented. This idea 
and some skill in carrying it out has been 
found to be acquired during the preschool 


years. It has been noted in an earlier study 
by Marian Monroe* that preschool children 
go through a typical sequence of development 
in learning to represent graphically. Our 
training methods were designed specifically to 
aid in speeding our experimental subject’s 
- through the following stages outlined 


y Monroe: (1) Scribble-unnamed, (2) 
Scribble-named, (3) Diagram, (4) Design, 
and (5) Representation. An attempt was 
made in the present experiment to minimize 
training in the more strictly aesthetic aspects 
of painting, the representative qualities being 
those on which attention was focused. 

In order adequately to measure the effects 
of the training each imental child was 
paired with an untrained control child. Thus, 
if measurably greater progress was made by 
the trained children in the time allotted to the 
experiment we would have reason to suspect 
that our training techniques had been success- 
ful in increasing our subject’s rate of learning 
this particular skill. 

Our problem is related to several other 
areas of inquiry, namely, those concerned 
with the question of (1) the development of 
learned and unlearned behavior, (2) the de- 
velopment of aesthetic and symbolic processes, 
and (3) pedagogical techniques in nursery 
ee ges 
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Both theoretically and methodologically 
this research is partially analogous to studies 
made by Munn,? Shirley,’ Hilgard,* Dennis,’ 
Gesell,* and Carmichael’ who have each 
attempted to discover the degree of learned- 
ness of various behavior items. Our experi- 
ment differs from most of the studies men- 
tioned in that our control children were not 
trained at a later date than the experimental 
in order to determine the effect of greater 
maturity on speed of learning. Our finding, on 
the other hand, to the effect that training is 
influential in increasing the tempo of learning 
of a particular complex of skills and ideas 
which we term graphic representation is on 
the whole consistent with the findings of pre- 
vious researches of a similar nature. What we 
were dealing with was what might be termed 
a behavior-pattern (using McGraw’s® con- 
cept) which was found to be at a stage of 
relative modifiability through training at the 
preschool level. We measured the effect of a 
specific kind of training in speeding up the 
tempo of emergence of this pattern, and found 
the effect to be significant, at least for a few 
months immediately following the application 
of the training. Thus the present study finds 
its place in the more general fields of genetic 
and educational psychology. 

In regard to teaching methods let us re- 
-—y ~~ we are in agreement with such per- 
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sons as Dewey,’ Pearson,'° Mearns, and 
Cole” when they contend that the child can- 
not be left to solve all his artistic production 

lems alone, and that the teacher can suc- 
cessfully function as a catalytic agent in his 


development. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


Our subjects were fifty-two preschool chil- 
dren divided equally between an experimental 
and a control group. The research was initi- 
ated with a larger number of subjects, but 
due to illness, uncooperativeness and some 
turn-over in the school population a number 
of pairs had to be dropped. 

The method used in this study involved the 
setting up of parallel experimental and con- 
trol) groups with pairs from each of the 
classes at the University of Chicago Nursery 
School, i.e., from the two-year-old, younger 
three-year-old, older three-year-old, and four- 
year-old groups. The pair members in addi- 
tion to being enrolled in the same nursery 
school class, were matched on the basis of sex, 
age and to a certain extent, drawing interest. 
There were two reasons for drawing the mem- 
bers of any given pair from the same nursery 
school class. One reason was practicality; but 
vastly more important was the second reason, 
namely, that this arrangement helped to pre- 
vent the experiential background of the chil- 
dren constituting any pair from being widely 
different, at least insofar as the nursery school 
situation was concerned. Sex was chosen as a 
basis for pairing because numerous research- 
ers have*found that sex differences occur 
fairly consistently in the art products of 
young children. We refer, for example, to 
studies by Goodenough, Dennis,’ Lehman 
and Witty,’® Lark—Horovitz,’* and McCarty.*” 
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There could be little doubt as to the desir- 
ability of pairing experimental and control 
children on the basis of age, since practically 
all research on the development of drawing in 
children points to — changes with increase 
in age. The reader is referred to the investi- 
gations by Rouma,™* McCarty,”® Good- 
enough,*® as well as some by Gesell** who 
comment on the importance of the factor of 
neuro-muscular maturity as related to age in 
the evolution of drawing. The study by 
Monroe” from which the present research 
stems, resulted in the setting up of an age 
scale for measuring development of skill in 
drawing. 

Since we were not able always to match 
pair members exactly in age, we permitted a 
maximum difference of four months. The 
mean absolute difference in age for our two 
groups of subjects was, however, only 1.07 
months. 

The interest of the children in painting was 
also taken into account in a rough way in 
pairing experimental and control subjects be- 
cause motivation is an important determinant 
of learning rate, and ours was to be a study 
of learning. No precise measuring procedure 
was used for gauging interest, this trait being 
judged rather by observing the frequency with 
which each child asked to paint, the time he 
spent at the easel, and the enthusiasm and 
attention he displayed when art materials 
were presented. 

The first step in the research consisted in 
the collection of paintings made spontaneously 
by all the children in the Nursery School dur- 
ing the free play period throughout the 
Autumn Quarter of 1942 (Pre-training 
Period). The art work in the Nursery School 
free-play period was carefully planned by the 
experimenter and the teachers to insure that 
a minimum of training was given at this time. 
Each child’s comments concerning his paint- 
ings, along with his name and the date of 
execution of the painting were written imme- 
diately upon its completion on each picture 
drawn. At the end of the period the paintings 
were classified on the basis of a scheme which 
was a slight modification of Monroe’s system, 
the major modification consisting in the 
omission of Monroe’s “letters” category. The 
Misch et Thron, 1913), pp Oe 
® McCarty, op. cit., pp. 134-135. 

® Goodenough, op. cit., PP. - 177. 

™1 Gesell, op. cit., pp. x+44 
* Monroe, op. cit., pp. 1- “4 
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categories in terms of which the paintings 
were classified included the following: 
Scribble-unnamed, Scribble-named, Diagram, 
Design, and Representation. Let us describe 
these classes briefly. All paintings consisting 
of decorating the page with lines or blobs, or 
solid masses of color, if left unnamed, were 
classified in the category, scribble-unnamed. 


(2) The same types of paintings as the above, — 


if given a name by the child, were placed in 
the category, scribble-named. (3) The draw- 
ings which were placed in the class, diagram, 
consisted of lines and masses of color having 
a definite relationship to each other which 
was explained by the child in the verbal re- 
port of the drawing. The depiction of spatial 
relationships rather than the details of 
appearance was the diagnostic feature of 
diagram drawings. (4) All drawings in which 
lines or masses were repeated in some rhyth- 
mical sequence or regular order were classified 
as design. (5) All drawings which looked like 
the object named by the child sufficiently to 
be recognized as that object by the experi- 
menter were placed in the category, repre- 
sentation. 

It was not difficult to classify a painting in 
accordance with the scheme just described. 
However, as a guard against any possible 
bias of the experimenter’s, another competent 
person was called upon to check the experi- 
menter’s classifications. Disagreement between 
judges was rare, i.e., they occurred in approxi- 
mately one percent of the instances. 

At the end of the pre-training period the 
children in the Nursery School were paired, 
as we have described, according to nursery 
school class, sex, age, and interest. 


During the Winter Quarter of 1943 (Train- 
ing Period) the children in the experimental 
group were given training. A standardized 
procedure was organized. Each child in the 
experimental group was taken by the investi- 
gator at each training session to the experi- 
mental room where painting materials were 
arranged. The materials consisted of an easel, 
16” x 24” news print paper, water soluble 
vegetable paints in four colors—red, blue, 
green, and yellow—and long-handled brushes 
one-half inch wide. This equipment is identi- 
cal with that used at the Nursery School, and 
consequently was familiar to the children. 
Since the purpose of the training was to 
accelerate the child’s development from one 
stage to another in the painting scale, the 
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specific training method used in a given jp. 
stance depended upon the stage of 

ment that the child was in at the time of 
training. Once the child’s level was recog. 
nized, training was directed toward the nert 
higher stage. The child, after introductory 
pleasantries was asked to paint some pictures, 
Enthusiasm was evidenced by most subjects. 

The following passages give a description 

of the framework of. the formalized training 

ure: The teacher waited until the child 
had completed his first picture, and then she 
said, “Tell me about your picture.” As a re. 
sult of his answer and the nature of the paint- 
ing produced, the experimenter immediately 
classified the product. On the basis of this 
classification of the first picture produced the 
experimenter continued with one of the fol- 
lowing series of comments. The sequence was 
repeated for each picture the child painted 
during the training session (usually not more 
than two or three pictures, a restriction neces- 
sitated because of time limitations) , unless, of 
course, a variation occurred in the level of the 
child’s work. 

(1) When the first picture fell into the 
category, Scribble, the training was directed 
toward helping the child produce a picture at 
the scribble-named level, i.e., toward giving 
him the idea that the picture he painted 
might be about some object. Following is the 
series of comments the experimenter adhered 
to: 

“Tell me about your picture.” 

If there was no response E continued 
“What does your picture look like?” 

If there was no response E continued 
“Ts it a kitty?” 

If there was no response E continued 
“Does it look like a doggie?” 

If there was no response E continued 
“Tell me about your picture.” 

Whether or not there was a response E 
concluded “If you look carefully at your 
picture you can see that it is about some- 
thing.” 


(2) When the child’s initial product was 
of the Scribble-named variety, the training 
was directed toward carrying him to the 
diagram level by the following method. This 
is the sequence of remarks used in this case: 


“Tell me about your picture.” 
If the child had given a general name E 
continued “Tell me more about it.” 
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If there was no response E continued 
“What is this part?” (pointing) 

Whether or not there was an answer, E 
continued “What is this part?” (pointing 
to another place) 

Whether or not there was an answer, E 
concluded “If you look carefully you can 
see that there are lots of parts to your pic- 
ture, aud they make something nice alto- 


gether.” 


The idea here was to give the child the 
notion of complex content as well as the rela- 
tionship of parts to the whole and to each 
other. This was accomplished by the questions 
and comments put to the child by the experi- 
menter. 

(3) Should the child’s product be a Dia- 
gram, the training was directed toward getting 
him to produce a painting that was a recog- 
nizable representation of something by the 
following method: 

After the experimenter had asked the 
child to tell about the picture, and after 
the child had finished describing it the ex- 
perimenter made a simple line drawing of 
whatever the child had been trying to 
paint. Then the experimenter said, “This is 
what a (e.g.) house looks like too, isn’t it? 
Now what else are you going to paint?” 

When the child had answered, the ex- 
perimenter continued, “That is a fine idea. 
Be sure that it looks like a (e.g.) boat. 
I’m sure that you can make it look like a 
boat.” 


The purpose of the above was to improve 
the child’s attempts at representation by giv- 
ing him direct visual aids and a great deal of 
encouragement, but to avoid teaching him 
merely to copy. 

(4) Since the product classified as Design, 
was in a sense a form of representation, the 
child was encouraged to achieve the more 
conventional recognizable forms merely by 
the following method: 


After the child had completed a design 
painting, the experimenter said, “Now let’s 
paint a picture about something. You tell 
me what you are going to paint a picture 
about.” 

If the child did not immediately respond 
with an idea E continued “It might be a 
house, or a lady, or a bear, or anything at 
all that you are interested in painting.” 
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If the child preferred to continue painting 
designs, no further urging to represent was 
given. 

(5) Since a product involving the recog- 
nizable representation of something showed 
that the child had captured the idea of 
graphic symbolism, the training at this level 
was directed toward encouraging the child not 
only to maintain, but also to improve upon 
the work which he had achieved. To this end 
the following method was applied: 

After the child had finished painting and 
had described his picture, the experimenter 
would say 

“That is one of the very nicest pictures 
you have ever made. I hope you will make 
one just as nice for me the next time.” 

Then the experimenter would call atten- 
tion to interesting features of detail, pro- 
portion, color, composition, etc., depending 
upon the nature of the particular picture 
painted. 

It will be noted that only at this point was 
the aesthetic quality of the painting involved 
in the instruction. The aesthetic quality did 
not, however, enter into the original classifica- 
tion of a painting as representation. 

The formalized procedure which has just 
been described had naturally to vary some- 
what for the sake of interest and in accord- 
ance with the conversation which the child 
made, but the basic pattern was maintained. 
A complete diary of each training session was 
kept so that exactly what was said by experi- 
menter and child is a matter of record. These 
records indicate that the outline set forth 
above was adhered to closely, the incidental 
remarks occurring in addition to, rather than 
to the exclusion of, the basic pattern. The 
essential features of the guidance technique 
were unvarying. 

During the Spring Quarter of 1943 (Post- 
training Period) training was discontinued 
and the paintings produced spontaneously in 
the art periods of the various groups were 
again collected. These were classified as were 
the pre-training paintings on the basis of the 
modified Monroe scheme. 

After the paintings had been classified a 
“drawing” score was computed for each child. 
The system of scoring drawings devised by 
Monroe was borrowed. Let us turn to Monroe 
herself for a description of her method: 
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. . . Some individuals within each group 
influence the total number of drawings to 
a greater extent than others. Some of the 
children who came to the easels frequently 
have a large number of drawings included 
in their group while others who came to 
the easels only a few times contribute but 
a small proportion to the total drawings. 
In order to avoid this weighting in the di- 
rection of a few individuals a method of 
scoring was adopted whereby each child 
could be assigned a numerical value in 
terms of his average developmental stage in 
drawing. In order to do this, the types of 
drawings were ranked in order of the age 
at which they appeared most frequently. 
The unnamed scribble drawings have their 
highest percentage at the youngest age 
group. This class was arbitrarily given the 
score of 1. The other types of drawings all 
show an increase with age. This increase is 
most rapid in the case of the scribble- 
named drawings which maintain a level 
from three years of age.This class as the 
second stage in drawing was given the score 
of 2. Diagrammatic drawings reach their 
peak at three and one-half years. This class 
was given the score of 3. Design, repre- 
sentation, and letters all increase simultane- 
ously and have their greatest frequency at 
the oldest age group, four and one-half 
years. These classes were each assigned the 
score of 4. The score given to each class of 
drawings conforms as closely as can be de- 
termined to the order of its appearance in 
the development of drawing. Each child 
was then given a score in drawing by com- 
puting the average score of all his draw- 
ings.” 
STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


Essentially there are five questions which 
must be answered by the experiment: (1) 
What is the relationship between the two 
groups, i.e., experimental and control, in their 
level of development in graphic expression at 
the start of the experiment? (2) What is the 
relation of the level of development for each 
group in the post-training period to its own 
level of development in the pre-training 
period? (3) Does the experimental group 
show a development between the two periods 
significantly greater than that of the control 
group? (4) What is the relationship between 
the two groups in their level of graphic ex- 

* Ibid, pp. 27-28. 
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pression in the post-training period? (5) Are 
there any factors revealed by the data, other 
than the training received by the experimental 
group, which may account for the observed 
differences? 

It_ is desirable to determine whether the 
two groups matched on the basis of nursery 
school class, sex, age, and drawing interest 
had similar levels of development in graphic 
expression at the initiation of the experiment. 

Table I lists the children in each group, 
giving the background data on the basis of 
which they were matched, and each child’s 
drawing score in the pre-training period. The 
control group has a mean drawing score of 
1.52 while the experimental group has a mean 
drawing score of 1.70. The difference between 
these two means is 0.18 with a standard error” 
of +.07. The value of t is 2.57. This leads 
to the conclusion that the mean drawing 
scores were different at approximately the 
two-percent level of confidence,?* prior to the 
training of the experimental group. 

Now let us ask whether the improvement 
made in the post-training period by each 
group relative to its own initial mean draw- 
ing score was significant. If the training was 
successful, the experimental group at least 
should certainly show a significant improve- 
ment. If both should show a gain in skill one 
would expect the trained group to advance 
the greater amount. 

Table II shows the scores in both periods 
together with the differences in the scores for 
each group. The control group improved its 
average score from 1.52 to 1.75, a difference 
of 0.23 points. The standard error of the dis- 
tribution of this difference is +0.08, making 
the value of t 2.88. The improvement in the 
control group was, therefore, probably sig- 
nificant at the one-percent level. 

The experimental group, on the other hand, 
improved from a mean score of 1.70 to a 
mean score of 2.48. The difference is 0.78 + 
0.10, the value of t being 7.8. The latter sta- 
tistic indicates a highly significant difference. 
Thus the control group showed some improve- 
ment and the experimental group highly sig- 
nificant improvement, the trained children 
gaining almost three and one-half times as 
many drawing score points as the non-trained 
children. 


*C. C. Peters and W. R. VanVoorhis, Statistical Proce- 
dures and their Mathematical Bases (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1940), p. 165. 

% Ibid., p. 173. 
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ARACTERISTICS AND DRAWING SCORES OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
henmeere Ce Groups IN THE Pre-TRAINING PERIOD 
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*As of October 1, 1942. 


The question as to the equality of the units 
with which we are dealing must be raised. 
Evidence bearing indirectly on this question 
will be given shortly, but first let us present 
another line of evidence bearing on the ques- 
tion of relative gains. The difference between 
the mean gains in the two groups 1s 0.55 
(0.78 — 0.23), while the standard error** of 
the difference in mean gains is +0.12. The 
fact that the value of t is 4.58, indicates that 
the inter-group difference is highly significant. 
The extent of the improvement made by the 
experimental group was significantly greater 
than that achieved by the control group. 
There is one final step in the basic analysis 
of the data. The mean drawing scores in the 
pest-training period are: Control group— 
1.75; experimental group—2.48. The differ- 
ence between the mean post-training scores is 
0.73 with a standard error*’ of +0.059. The 
© Ibid., pp. 167-168. 


"R. L. Thorndike, “ in the Matched 
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TABLE II 


DRAWING ScorEs OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS IN THE PRE- AND 
Post-TRAINING PERIODS 
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their low-scoring 
ship is true of the 

ten lowest 

average 1.15 receiving the train- 
ing, while the ten highest members of the 
experimental group did only half as well, im- 
proving 0.59 points, on the average, after be- 
ing trained. The evidence is strongly sugges- 
tive that the higher average initial score 
among the experimental children was not only 
not an advantage, but that the advantage 
lay with the group which measured low ini- 
tially in the drawing score scale. 

The problem of the effect on differences in 
group behavior of initial disparity in draw- 
ing scores we have attacked further by using 
a new pairing of experimental and control 
children. If we start with pairs of children 
who are matched exactly in initial drawing 
score, then we eliminate initial inequality as 
a factor in i t rate. Table III shows 
twelve pairs of children who are matched ex- 
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actly in initial drawing score. The mean dif- 
ference between experimental and control 
subjects in the post-training period is 0.63 
points in favor of the experimental group. 
The standard error of this difference is 
+0.199. The ratio of the difference to the 
standard error of the difference is 3.18, a fact 
which indicates significance between the two- 
percent and one-percent levels of confidence 
and supports our other evidence to the effect 
that training of the type given tends to speed 
progress in ability to represent graphically. 
It is of further interest to consider what 
happened to the variability of scores in the 
control and experimental groups between the 
two periods. The control group had a stand- 
ard deviation for the pre-training period 
scores of +0.35 while the standard deviation 
for the post-training period was +0.53. This 
represents an increase in the score variability 
of o.18. Since the standard error of the 
standard deviation™ is +0.084 the value of t 
in the case of the difference in variability in 
* Peters and VanVoorhis, of. cit., p. 182. 
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BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS AND PRE- AND Post-TRAINING DRAwING Scores OF EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS MATCHED ON THE BASIS OF PRE-TRAINING SCORE 





Control Group Experimental Group : 
Difference 
Drawing Drawing __ in Post- 
Nursery School Class Child Score Child Score 
Num- Sex Age Num- Sex Age 
r Pre- Post- ber Pre- Post- 
ing ing ing ing 
Two-Year-Olds. -_.-.-- 1 F 2-3 1.1 1.5 2 M 24 1.1 2.5 1.0 
3 F 2-0 1.0 1.2 3 F 2-0 1.0 1.8 0.6 
4 M 2-7 1.0 1.4 4 M 26 1.0 2.2 0.8 
Younger Three-Y ear- 8 M 365 1.8 1.6 7 F 33 1.8 2.4 0.8 
Olds 9 M 2-10 2.0 1.8 8 M 365 2.10 3.2 1.4 
12 M 2-11 1.8 1.7 12 M 2-11 1.8 2.3 0.6 
Older Three-Year-Olds. 14 M 38 1.6 1.5 18 M 38 1.6 2.10 0.5 
16 M 40 1.8 1.5 14 M 38 1.8 1.5 0.0 
17 M 311 1.4 1.8 17 M 311 1.4 2.2 0.9 
18 M 3-9 1.5 1.5 19 F 3-9 1.5 3.2 oe 
Four-Year-Olds.- - - -.-- 20 F $11 1.7 2.4 26 M 311 1.7 2.7 0.3 
23 F 47 1.9 3.4 24 F 46 1.9 2.4 —1.0 
EE enka rowan e ons BE SE enétnccncasnacuunes 18.6 28.4 7.6 
EEE eee Re Ge Piiiwenndnissennecaed 1.55 2.36 0.63 
I i. cdcncenncnndnnckbinknmenaninbasckneboatinen se taataaweene 0. 66 
pre- and post-training periods is 2.14. This is drawings, showing an average gain of 13.3 


probably a significant difference (at approxi- 
mately the five-percent level of significance). 

For the experimental group the standard 
deviation of the drawing scores was initially 
+o0.41, and in the post-training period +0.46. 
The change in group variability is 0.05 + 
0.077, and hence is insignificant, the value of 
t being 0.65. 

The increased variability noted in the con- 
trol group is accounted for in part by a 
stretching of the distribution of the scores in 
the post-training period toward the high end 
of the scale. The increase in variability in the 
control group scores would, therefore, if any- 
thing, tend to favor this group in any com- 
parison with the experimental group. 

Another statistic of interest because of the 
possible light it may throw on the motivation 
in our two groups is the number of paintings 
the children produced. From the previous 
description of the method by which the draw- 
ing scores were obtained, it is evident that the 
score of each child was uninfluenced by the 
number of paintings he made. Consequently 
the number of paintings produced does not 
enter directly into the calculation of the group 
drawing score means. The control group in- 
creased the average number of its drawings 
from 9.8 in the pre-training period to 14.3 in 
the post-training period, or 4.5 drawings per 
child. The experimental group, on the other 


hand, better than doubled its number of 


drawings from an initial mean of 10. 
difference between the mean gain in number 
of drawings of the two groups was 8.8 + 4.5. 
The value of t in this case is 1.98. Thus, 
although the experimental group did show a 
decided increase in the number of pictures 
produced, this increase is significant only at 
the five-percent level. 
CONCLUSIONS 


It seems highly probable from the analysis 
of our data that the training of the sort given 
was effective in improving, by a significant 
degree, progress in the development of skill in 
graphic representation of our young subjects 
and also their interest in drawing. It also 
seems evident that our nursery children under 
a laissez-faire over an average 
period of six months did not very conspicu- 
ously improve their drawing skill as a result 
of self-initiated learning. 

This result indicates that easel painting in- 
volves a behavior-pattern sufficiently highly 
developed and yet still sufficiently malleable 
at the age of two years, as to be easily influ- 
enced by training. From this it would follow 
that in the nursery school situation it would 
be possible to develop an organized art pro- 
gram even for the two-year-olds which, while 
involving no negative effects on spontaneity 
and creativity in artistic behavior, could at 
the same time have a positive value in ad- 
vancing children’s drawing level. 





